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The making of the prints for the Presentation 
Album of the Royal Visit to be given to Their 
Majesties has been completed, and the prize-winners 
will be announced next week. The entire set of prints 
will be on exhibition in Toronto for a short time be- 
fore being bound and forwarded to Their Majesties, 
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HE developments of last week-end in the Baltic 

states have given the world the full measure 
of the cynical perfidy of Herr Hitler’s pact with 
Moscow. It is now clear that the pact includes, and 
was always intended to include, the handing over 
of the Baltic countries, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia 
and Finland, not merely to Russian overlordship, 
but to the full operation of the communist system, 
subject only to the reservation that Baltic nationals 
of German racial origin have the option of being 
“repatriated” to the “fatherland”—where they will 
have to join the German army or whatever other 
organization is more suitable to their age, sex and 
physical condition. Communism thus receives from 
the author of the Anti-Comintern pact the greatest 
extension of its boundaries that has come to it since 
its original conquest of Russia, and receives it at 
a moment when the non-communist nations are un- 
able to do anything to prevent it, and in an area 
where it will be difficult if not impossible for them 
to reverse the decision after the defeat of Germany. 
The most ardent devotee of Marx in Russia could 
not have done half so much for the cause of Stalin- 
ism in five years as the self-appointed savior of 
capitalism has done in five weeks. 

This is not, of course, the first time that Ger- 
many, solely in order to achieve its objective of 
world domination against the opposition of the 
Western powers, has “sold the pass” to Communism. 
The first time was in the closing months of the Great 
War, when the Germans deliberately fomented the 
communist revolution in Russia in order to set up 
a government with which they could negotiate the 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk. Without that action it is 
entirely possible that Communism would never have 
become a working political system in Russia or any- 
where else. With Germany’s present assistance it 
is well on its way to becoming the predominant poli- 
tical system over a large part of the area of what 
was once European civilization. 


German Suicide Threat 


HE only real argument for an early peace that 

Hitler can offer is one which he cannot possibly 
talk about, but which must certainly be foremost 
in the mind ot every statesman in Europe. In effect 
Hitler is saying to the democracies, “Give me peace 
on the terms I want, or I will turn half of Europe 
over to Bolshevism.” Nazi Germany is somewhat in 
the position of the man who climbs out the fiftieth- 
storey window of a New York skyscraper and threat- 
ens to jump if he is not given what he wishes; 
it is prepared to commit suicide and take half of 
Europe with it if it is balked in its plans for world 
domination. 

The alternative thus placed before the demo- 
cratic powers is admittedly a painful one, but there 
is one mitigating circumstance. It is unlikely that 
Germany will really jump out of the window. The 
officer class in the German army is almost entirely 
made up of the old families and landed gentry, and 
can hardly look with equanimity on the prospect of 
having Bolshevism brought to the very doors of 
Prussia and Austria. If, however, it can reconcile 
itself to that issue, or is powerless to prevent it, we 
can see no reason why Germany should not be per- 
mitted to go on and commit suicide, even if the 
result be an enormous increase in the power and 
prestige of Russia. The German economico-political 
system is not so vastly preferable to the Russian 
that the world can afford to give Germany all she 
demands merely in order to keep Russia from 
expanding. 


Parliament Is Needed 


os keeping of Parliament in session is no doubt 
a somewhat less easy matter in a country like 
Canada than it is in Great Britain, where only a 
few exceptionally remote constituencies are more 
than twenty-four hours away from the apital. 
Nevertheless, we believe that the improvement in 


' the contact between the government and the people 
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of Canada, which would result from keeping Par- 
liament fairly continuously in session, would far 
more than outweigh the expense and trouble in- 
volved in that procedure. The sensitiveness of a 
government to public opinion, and even the ability 
of public opinion to make itself heard, are seriously 
impaired in time of war. when free discussion is 
hampered by the universal desire not to worry the 
Government unnecessarily and not to appear un- 
sympathetic to its aims. We do not suggest that 
even the sessions of Parliament could in time of war 
be made the occasion for any really outspoken criti- 
cism of the Government’s methods or policies; but 
we do think that the mere presence at Ottawa of a 
group of Opposition politicians, able to find out a 
good deal of what is going on and not hampered by 
party loyalty in expressing their opinions concerning 
it in conversation with Ministers if not on the floor 
of the House of Commons, would constitute a very 
useful incentive to efficiency. 

It is possible that the debates in the House might 
not be the most important feature of such a war- 
time session, although they would at least afford the 
Government an opportunity of laying before the 
country at short periodic intervals an authoritative 
statement of what has been done, is being done, and 
is proposed to be done. But even so, these debates 
would serve to give the country a feeling of confi- 
dence that the proceedings of the Government were 
being duly scrutinized by people who had the facili- 
ties for scrutinizing them and who were free to criti- 
cize them when they appeared to deserve criticism. 
We are by no means sure that that confidence can 
be maintained in war time over the long periods 
which customarily elapse between the adjournment 
of one session and the beginning of another. We 
should therefore like to see Parliament adjourn for 
much shorter intervals. If Parliament had contin- 
ued to sit, even if only for a day or two in each 
week, from the conclusion of the passage of the 
various War measures up to the present time, we 
incline to think that either the existing situation in 
regard to the footwear of the fighting forces would 
not have been allowed to develop, or that adequate 
reasons why it could not be avoided would have had 
to be put before the House; and in either event, 
the public would. have been relieved of a great deal 
of bewilderment and dissatisfaction. 

At a time when the ordinary citizen cannot pos- 
sibly be put in possession of the information neces- 
sary to enable him to form an opinion as to the effi- 
ciency and propriety of the measures taken by Gov- 
ernment, it is more than ever important that he 
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HE possibility that peace will be declared is 
alarming a lot of people. They remember the 
last peace. 
e 
Latest advices to reach this office indicate that 
the fiercest fighting so far is taking place in the 
Province of Quebec. 
e 
Question of the Hour: What’s neutrality? 
7 
One of the reasons why some men are dubious 
about going overseas is because they are afraid that 
when they come back they will find that women have 
their places in the ranks of the unemployed. 
we 
HITLER LEAVES DOOR OPEN. News 
dispatch. 
CHAMBERLAIN LEAVES DOOR OPEN. 
News Dispatch. 
It all leaves us cold. 
s 
The war of nerves, remarks Timus, seems to be 
succeeded by the war of inertia. 
e 
There has been no news of the League of Nations 
in recent weeks but we understand it is striving 
with might and main to preserve its neutrality. 


should feel assured that a small number of elected 
representatives of the people, able to have access 
to the knowledge which he himself cannot obtain, 
are watching the Government, not with a view to 
turning it out of office, but with a view to seeing 
that it does the best job that it can be stimulated 
into doing. In this war, the ordinary citizen is 
going to have to put up with a degree of ‘“black-out”’ 
concerning most of the matters of war-time admin- 
istration which would have seemed unbelievable to 
him in any previous period whether of peace or 
of war. In this situation, the Members of Parlia- 
ment must act as the “seeing-eye” dogs of the tem- 
porarily blind citizens, who will be perfectly willing 
to follow them if only they are assured that they, 
the guides, can really see. We do not think that the 
ordinay citizens can be expected to have that same 
degree of confidence in a Government consisting 
of men who are all of one political faith and whose 
political destiny is common to them all, as it would 
have in a Parliament representing all shades of 
opinion and containing a substantial number of 
members in no way associated with the Govern- 
ment. <A Parliament that is not sitting is not 
functioning as a Parliament in the sense that we 
suggest. 


Contempt of the Courts 


7S people of Ontario should be grateful to the 
Fortnightly Law Journal, an important organ 
of the legal profession in Canada, for drawing their 
attention to the language which was put into the 
mouth of the Crown at the opening of the recent ses- 
sion of the Ontario Legislature by the Ministers who 
are at present directing the affairs of this Province. 
In the speech from the Throne the Crown was made 
to declare that the Courts of the Province have “im- 
paired” the enforcement of legislation relating to 
succession duties. “Such a phrase,” says the Journal, 
“is just as flagrant a contempt of the Courts as calling 
the Legislature moronic was contempt of the Legisla- 
ture, and putting the words into the mouth of the 
Crown in no way mitigates the contempt.” 

Have the people of Ontario lost all sense of the 
vital importance of maintaining the independence and 
prestige of the Courts? Have they come so near to 
acceptance of the Hitlerian doctrine that “the gov- 
ernment should be above the law?” Have they for- 
gotten Magna Charta? Have they given up the funda- 
mental principle of democracy, that no one, not the 
Crown, not the King himself, not the Prime Minister, 
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Two types of people who seem to have something 
in common are family cooks who can whip up some- 
thing out of nothing and radio war commentators. 

& 

And then there is the story of the German 
trooper who picked up a French propaganda leaflet 
in no-man’s land on the western front. He was 
court-martialed and shot for reading between the 
lines. 

e 

It’s the people on the sidelines who seem to be 
getting the spoils of this war. Russia got half of 
Poland and it looks as if Duplessis is going to get 
Quebec. 

7 

The story that the ex-Kaiser is preparing a spare 
room at Doorn for Hitler has got a new twist. Seems 
that Wilhelm is having the room padded. 

- 

We are beginning to suspect that all these feelers 

put out by the embattled powers are foolers. 
e 

Speaking of the army of the unemployed, what’s 

doing on the Western Front? 
e 

Esther says she is already busy doing her bit to 
win the war. She says she is knitting socks for the 
diplomats. . 


By EDITH MACNEIL 


SEE PAGE TWO 
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CANADA'S FINEST AIR BASE, the Air Station 
at Trenton, Ont., was recently honored by an 
inspection by His Excellency the Governor- 
General. Flying from Ottawa Lord Tweedsmuir 
was accompanied by Air Vice Marshal Croil, 
Senior Air Officer, and was welcomed by Group 
Captain C. M. McEwen, Commanding Officer 
of the Station. The thoroughness of the Vice- 
Regal inspection is shown, LEFT, as His Excel- 
lency climbs on the wing of a Fairey Battle 
bomber to chat with Pilot Officer J. B. Reynolds 
of Calgary. RIGHT, Lord Tweedsmuir, accom- 
panied by senior officers inspects the smart 
Guard of Honor provided by the station per- 
sonnel. 


—Photos by “Jay”. 





not the Duce or the Fuehrer, shall be above the law? 

Laws are made by the King, by and with the ad- 
vice of the chosen representatives of the people. But 
neither the King himself, nor the King by and with 
the advice of the representatives of the people, has 
the right to interpret and apply them. That right 
belongs to the Courts alone, and when that power is 
taken away from the Courts both liberty and democ- 
racy are taken away from the people. 

The Speech from the Throne must have been ac- 
cepted by all the members of the Ontario Cabinet 
before it was put into the hands of His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor for delivery in the name of that 
great and beloved personage who only a few months 
ago stood in person on the floor of the Ontario Legis- 
lative Chamber. We are not greatly surprised that 
the language we have quoted was regarded as cor- 
rect and proper by Mr. Hepburn, by Mr. Heenan, by 
Mr. Nixon, by Mr. Campbell. But we are both surprised 
and disturbed that it should have been accepted as 
correct and proper by Mr. Conant, one of His 
Majesty’s Counsel learned in the law, and His 
Majesty’s Attorney General and legal adviser for 
the Province of Ontario. We are both surprised and 
disturbed that it should have been accepted as cor- 
rect and proper by Mr. McQuesten, Mr. Kirby, Mr 
Ledue and Mr. Cross, all of them also among His 
Majesty’s Counsel learned in the law, and all of them 
quite likely to be summoned by His Majesty to sit 
in his Courts and administer his justice. 

But we are still more surprised and disturbed 
that practically nobody in the Province of Ontario, 
except the Fortnightly Law Journal, has raised any 
rumpus about this language. If this silence continues, 
we may confidently expect to see the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Ontario made to say, at some future ses- 
sion, in the name of His Majesty, that His Majesty’s 
Courts have been “accomplices” in the “frauds” 
which Mr. Hepburn is fond of saying were committed 
by the heirs of the Nesbitts, the Booths, the Schol- 
fields, the Eatons, the Heintzmans, the Hendries, the 
Seagrams, the Hobbses, and other hitherto respected 
families of this Province 


Commanding the Force 


HE universal chorus of approval that has greeted 

the appointment of Major-General A. G. L. Me- 
Naughton to command the force which Canada is to 
send to the scene of conflict is no mere matter of 
wishing to think the best about the man who has been 
picked for a big job. It is the reflection of a practic- 
ally universal conviction that the man who has been 
picked is the best available and is fully equal to the 
requirements. General McNaughton is well known to 
be a great scientist and a great scientific soldier, and 
the farthest thing in the world from a great mili- 
tarist. This is a scientific war, and he will fight it 
scientifically, much as the Research Council under his 
direction has fought wheat rust and other enemies of 
the economic life of this Dominion. He will fight it 
with the minimum of fuss and feathers and the maxi- 
mum of organized efficiency. Incidentally it would 
have been hard to find a more Canadian Canadian for 
this Canadian job. He was born in Saskatchewan, 
and received his entire education in that province 
and Quebec, except for his military courses in Eng- 
land. Practically his entire life has been spent in the 
public service, and nobody has ever questioned his 
complete devotion to the interests of his country. 














Hate-Making in Germany Just Before the War 


BY EDITH 


MONTH before the outbreak of war I was in 
Germany, a Canadian on an exploration tour. 

t wented to find out why Germans were content to 
have their ideas manufactured for them by their 
leaders, and whether they all believed what they were 
told. I traveled by first, second, and third class on 
the trains, and stayed at luxury hotels and humble 
little pensions. I talked to anybody I met on the way, 
as well as to German friends and people to whom | 
had introductions. Many were curious to know why 
Conadian woman was wandering about Germany 
i _when Britain was receiving such abuse in the 
pl All seemed anxious to talk to me,—some to 
try to convert me to the Nazi way, others to excuse It. 


I soon began to divide my acquaintances into three 
groups. 

There were the ardent Nazis, who accepted with- 
out question the doctrines and the aims of Hitler 
Most of them were young, immaculate in dress, and 
steely-eved. Ultra-efficient in matters of railroad 
bookings and hotel registrations, they appeared eage) 
to impress one that they were supermen In all things 
None of them showed the slightest evidence ot 
sense of humor. 

My first meeting with Germans of this ilk took 
place in the Nazi Deutsche Hof in Nuremburyg, the 
hotel Hitler built for his Party Congress three years 
ivo. I had greeted the usual “Heil Hitler” and fancy 
swing of the arm with a polite “Good afternoon,” 
and I was stared at with rude indignation by th 
and guests in the lobby. An hour later 
to the desk to enquire where I could buy 
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ret ty th igh fear 
I yreat mas f people seemed t belong to 
the second yrouy Their whole philosophy of life 
following thn ender.” hey do not like thinking 

for themsely 

They know that they have made sacrifices to build 
the new Germanys Whether these sacrifices have 
been made wisely, for the good of the people, or 
blindly, for tl ylorification of the leader, they do 
not questior When I asked about conditions they 
referred me to the Bureau for Foreigners” estab 
shed in Berlin by the Nazi Party Here I could 


procure booklets, free of charge, in any language, 


telling about all phases of German lift 


Books for the English 


I went to this bureau to get the booklets, sicken 
ing insidious treatises on “Social Welfare in Ger- 
many,” “Germany and the Jewish Question,” “The 
Motor Highways Built by Adolf Hitler,” “Extracts 
from Speeches Delivered by the Fuehrer,” “German 
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Political Profiles.” IT assume that those in English 
are mild counterparts of what is fed to the German 
people. It is clever propaganda, for use in Germany, 
where nothing is known about the real state of 
affairs, but the contradictions in these booklets show 
that the credulity of English-speaking people has 
been overestimated. 

This second group of Germans, docile and trust- 
ing, seemed ashamed of the concentration camps, 
Which they mention in hushed tones, and say depre- 
catingly that they are really not so bad. They 
were also ashamed of the treatment of the Jews, 
which they were reluctant to discuss 

The third group, the anti-Nazis, call themselves 
“old-fashioned Germans.” The most prominent ex- 
ample of this group I met was a retired banker, 
forcibly retired. He had opposed Hitler before his 
rise to power, but because of influential friends in 
the Party, he was allowed to keep his wealth, though 
not the source of it. As long as he took no part in 
anti-Nazi activities, he was not molested. This man 
had a beautiful home in one of the suburbs of Berlin. 


Power of the School 


His youngest boy was seven years old. Adoration 
of the Fuehrer and all that Hitlerism stood for had 
been instilled into him at school. The family were 
iowerless to combat the Nazi virus. The little boy 


I 
was taught that Germany was more important than 
his family, and he was bound by his duty to the state 
to report any anti-Nazi conversation. “You can see,” 
the father told me, “what hypocrites this outfit is 
making of us.” 

My friendship with this family probably saved 
me from a hurried exit from Germany. I had planned 


to stay until September, and to go to . Poland 


The banker told me that his cars had been com 


mandeered for the attacks upon Austria, Sudeten 


land, and Czechoslovakia. He had just been told 
that they would be required for August 15. I took 


My most remarkable encounter with an anti- 
Nazi was in the Rhineland. The river boats which 
ply up and down the Rhine were the only place I 


found to relax in all that tense and tangled country 
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OLD TIME INSTRUCTORS are still somewhat apoplectic over the startling, and to them heretical, 

changes in the drill of the modern army. No longer will stentorian cries of ‘“Donlookdown, Donlook- 

down” echo over the square for the new “book” definitely lays down that troops will look down when 

returning the bayonet to the scabbard. Here is a demonstration of the new drill movement by the Guards. 
‘The changes make for simplification and the easier training of recruits. 


I was reading my guide books and my German-Eng- 
lish conversation book in the lounge, when a gentle- 
man sitting near me asked me how I was enjoying 
my trip. We began to talk about the places I had 
seen, and after a while he said, “And do you like 
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Afraid of the Government 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


| CAN give you a first-class test by which to deter- 

mine Whether a country has a good system of gov- 
ernment or a bad one—good or bad, that is, for the 
purposes by which we Canadians think a government 
should be judged, the purposes namely of promoting 
the happiness and freedom of the people that live 


st is this: What sort of people, living unde 





government, are afraid of that government? 
Here in Canada, what sort of people, living unde: 
} f 


livided sovereignty of the Dominion and of 
Province, are afraid of either of those gov- 








Broadly speaking, and with a very few exceptions, 
I think we may answer that the only people who 





t 
a justifiable reason to be afraid of either 
government are the people who have. offended 
Zainst one or another of the generally reasonable 


aws established for the preservation of peace and 


istic is between individuals, or as between the 
i the community. Broadly speaking, | 
have said, and with a few exceptions 


ial ant 


In the province of Ontario, for example, I am not 
ill sure that people who have received legacies, 
nations iter vivos from persons who hav 


lied, are altogether without reason to be 


iid of the government of Ontario. That govern- 


nt ind its servants, have 


themselves 


wer to collect rom such als enormou 


{ 
sums ‘enormous, that is, in rel 





the possible 
ividual) at their own sole discre- 
tion and without any serious possibility of review by 
ourts, under the form of taxes upon a very 
-defined area of legacies and gifts, and of penal- 
es upon an equally ill-defined area of “undisclosed” 
and highly debatable gifts These powers are so 
vast and unfettered that these individuals are not 
hout justification for the fear that the govern- 
it will extort from them far more than justice 
would allow, and that they will be unable to avail 


themselves of the protection which the courts should 





ifford to every citizen even against the government 
tself To the extent that this fear exists and is 
istifiable, the people of Ontario are under bad 


government 


Socialists in Quebec 


In the province of Quebec, on the other hand, I 

im not at all sure that people who hold certain 
egitimatl ind missibi Vie s con nin 

t yper economic structure of the state people 
t ers ft the political party so oddl 





illed the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation 





for example ire altogether without reason to be 

ifraid of the government of Quebec. The govern 

ent of Quebec desires, but has no constitutional 

right, to make these views unlawful. Having no 
\ 


power to impose a penalty upon the utterance of the 
iews themselves, it has therefore undertaken to 
mpose certain property restrictions upon the people 
vho hold them, or who are declared to hold them 
hether they do or not, by the Attorney General of 
ce The Attorney General and his officers 
have been given such vast discretionary powers, and 
can only with such great difficulty be subjected to 
the scrutiny and regulation of the courts in their 
exercise of them, that I think such 

vithout justification for the fear that the govern- 


persons are nol 


ment will deprive them of their means of livelihood 
their ability to obtain a habitation, and even thei: 


liberty To the extent that this fear exists and is 
justifiable, the people of Quebec are under bad 
government The badness of the government con- 


sists in this ise partly in the fact that it makes 
crime out of what the proper constitutional authority 
yn crime does not consider to be one, but still more 
in the fact that it does not define the crime, that it 
leaves the determination of its nature to a political 
officer rather than to the courts, and that it does 
all it can to prevent access to the courts by the per- 
sons “accused,” if that term can be applied where 
there is no plea of guilty or not guilty 





But with these minor exceptions—-which I regret 
chiefly because they open the door to other and 
greater exceptions it remains true that nobody has 
occasion to fear the government in Canada except 
those who are guilty of anti-social behavior. The1 
are pienty of other things to fear in Canada—-poverty, 
ili health without the means to combat it, unem- 
ployment, gang violence in labor disputes, race pre- 
judice, religious prejudice, party prejudice, a score 
of other evils and injustices; but these are not the 
work of the government, and broadly speaking the 
government works against them rather than with 
them. The individual fears these things, but he does 
not fear the government about them, he rather 
trusts the government to help him against them 


The Bourgeois Concept 


In Germany, and in Russia, what sort of people 
are afraid of the government? That, I suggest, is a 
very different story. 

The essence of the situation is the same in both 
countries. It consists in the fact that in neither is 
there any court with power to stand between the 
individual and the government, and to prevent the 
government from doing to the individual anything 
except what it is authorized and empowered to do 
by the general law 

The whole concept of a government acting through, 
and restrained by, a system of laws of general 
application is entirely foreign to both the Nazi and 
the Communist mentality. It is a “bourgeois” con- 
cept to the Russian, and a “capitalist” concept to the 
German. The state, in both the Nazi and the Com- 
munist theory, is too important, too sacred, to b 
fettered in any of its actions by a set of laws to which 

must submit. There are courts in both countries, 
but they are required to give their decisions, not in 
accordance with the written law, most of which wa 
1bolished with the respective Nazi and Communisi 
Revolutions, but in accordance with the interest of 
the state 

Not only so, but in both countries the state is 
dentical in structure with a political organization, 
private and self-managing without the control of any 
law superior to itself, known as the “Party.” Dis- 
cipline within the party-—-and therefore within the 
organization managing the state-—-rests in the last 
resort on force or the threat of force. Both parties 
from time to time determine who shall be their chiefs 
by means of “purges” conducted by professional 
assassins. The moral sense of the common people, 

hich would ordinarily revolt against such violence, 

lulled, in both countries, by the explanation that 
the “purged” men were traitors to the nation and 
to the true cause of Communism or Naziism; but in 
:ctual fact they are merely the people who did not 
draw their guns first, and if they had drawn thei! 
guns first and the other side had been “purged” the 
same identical explanation would have been offered 
ind acce pted 

What sort of people are afraid of the government 

such a nation? All those who are unable docilely 
to accept the orders of the head of the party or his 
local representatives, no matter what those orders 
may be All those whose moral sense revolts at the 
torture and robbery of Jews. All those who share 
the religious beliefs of a Pastor Niemoeller or a 
Cardinal Innitzer, All those who feel that the human 
spirit is debased by living constantly under the 
orders of some petty local party official whose sole 
Claim to authority is that he has been adequately 
subservient to those above him. All those who find 

difficult to hate Communists or Nazis at the word 
if command this week, and to love Communists or 
Nazis at the same word of command next week. 

The Nazi and Communist governments may be 
good governments for certain purposes. The Russian 
government may even be the best of which the Rus 
sian people are capable gut neither of them is a 
good government for the purpose of developing the 
best of which the human spirit is capable. Under 
each of them it is the wrong people who are afraid 
of the government 


the German people?” T replied that I had liked most 
of those I had met, very much. ‘Well, I hate them,” 
he replied. ‘*These Germans who are running the 
country now are thieves and murderers. They are 
turning the nation into hypocrites and liars.’ While 
I was recovering from the shock of this public out- 
burst, I looked around to see who was within ear- 
shot. Sitting a few yards away was a gaunt man, 
with a sensitive face, deep sunken eyes, artistic hands 
calloused and gnarled, and clothes which had once 
been good, but were incredibly shabby. I felt that 
he had been listening to us, but I could tell that he 
was no Nazi. 


Living Under Terror 


Eventually the conversation got back to condi- 
tions in Germany, and the indiscreet older man told 
me his story. He had come from Austria to Germany 
after the last war, had worked hard, made a good 
living, and retired. Since the Nazis came to power 
he had been forced to work again, and after twelve 
hours in an office he had to work for three hours in 
his garden in order to grow vegetables to feed his 
family. I asked him how he dared to talk so freely 
to a stranger. He shrugged. He seemed to know 
What was going on in foreign countries. He said he 
never read the German newspapers, as they were al] 
lies, and he lamented the lot of his fellow countrymen 
in Austria. 

After lunch I was walking on the deck. and the 
gaunt shabby man joined me. He had lived in Eng- 
land, and seemed to be the best class of German. He 
had nothing in common with the Nazis, although he 
told me that some of his former friends had joined 
the Party because they felt it a discreet thing to do. 

As we inspected the banks of the Rhine, with the 
ruined castles and the vineyards, he said “You know, 
the old boy is right. I hope that you are not being 
fooled by what you see in Germany.” I replied that 
I did not think I was being fooled, and he told me the 
same miserable story which we hear and read so 
often. The story of the fear and strain under which 
decent Germans live, so that it is easier and more 
comfortable to become a Hitlerite and hope that the 
trust Is not misplaced, than to try to think for your- 
self, and end up in a concentration camp, or dead. 


Victims Are Broken 


I asked many questions, and finally he said “If 
you are really interested in Germany and its prob- 
lems, you can learn a lot, and do a favor to many 
people if you will take messages to a friend of mine in 
Paris.” I jotted down the messages in my own illeg- 
ible shorthand,—brief records of deaths, escapes, and 
releases, of mutual friends in concentration camps. 
My new friend assured me that they would mean 
much to the recipient, a hounded exile. When I got 
back to Paris I saw this exile. He was grateful for 
the messages, and told me that the man on the boat 
had been in the same concentration camp as himself, 
but that he had escaped, while the other had been 
released. Their stories were the same sort of night- 
mares we have heard so many times. After meeting 
people like this it is not difficult to understand why 
the hatred of Hitler is so bitter, and so ineffective. 
The victims of his wrath are broken men. They are 
in no position to stage a revolt, even if they could 
organize one with impunity. 

But what do the others think, the ardent Nazis. 
and the “follow the leader” group? They were told 
that there would be no war, that Germany would 
attain her place in the sun without bloodshed, that 
every conquest meant greater strength, and there- 
fore less chance of war. They were told that Germany 
Was prosperous, that Russia was the arch-enemy, 
that Britain and France would not fight, and Poland 
could not, and would capitulate. 

In a few short weeks all this is changed. Britain 
and France are fighting, and the aerial propaganda 
raid explained why. Poland has resisted, a unique 
response to Nazi threats and intimidation. The 
taxes have been raised to an overpowering degree, 
Russia is the bosom friend, the conquests which were 
to have brought greater strength have miscarried in 
some way, if we can believe the stories of revolt in 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria. These events are a 
tremendous test of the faith of a people in their 
leader, 

A united Germany might maintain this faith, 
but the Third Reich, never! 
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War Diary of Civilian Life in Paris 


What sort of life is lived by civilians in Paris in these 
days of war? What sort of life is lived, especially, by 
civilians who are people exactly like the people who, in 
the safety of their Canadian homes, are now reading 
SatTurDAY NIGHT? 

Here are a number of extracts from a diary written 
by an elde rly Englishman who has numerous relatives in 
Canada, and who has lived most of his life in France, has 
practiced his profession there with great success, and is 
now a member of that large and unfortunate class of 
people, the French “rentiers” whose income has been so 
heavily reduced by the depreciation of the franc and by 
misadventure with investments that it is only with the 
utmost difficulty that they can make ends meet. Satrur- 
DAY NIGHT cannot reveal the identity of the writer, but 
can guarantee the authenticity of the diary. 


A pling sagent 3. War! After the uncertainty of the 
\ last few months it is a real relief in a way to know at 
last where we stand. 

Our only servant is away on a holiday and undet 
present conditions will not be allowed to come back to 
Paris. So this is how we live for the present: 

I rise about eight. My first duty is to open the cur- 
tains, and then the iron shutters, which are not usually 
closed in peace time but must now be closed at night by 
police order. Then I clean up the tea-tray at the side of 
my bed, for I make myself a cup of tea every night by 
the aid of an electric kettle. Then I have my bath, shave 
and dress, and by that time my wife is back from her 
marketing and we have our petit déjeuner consisting of 
bread-and-butter (an occasional loaf of Hovis as a great 
treat), jam or marmalade, tea for my wife and cafe-au- 
lait for me. 

For lunch yesterday we had some delicious “cour- 
gettes” (small and succulent vegetable marrow) cooked 
with cream, a soft cheese, peaches and grapes. I have 
a glass of claret and water, and a cup of black coffee 
My wife rarely drinks wine. Then I take a siesta of an 
hour, and my wife goes out to see her few remaining 
friends left in Paris. I busy myself with music, writing, 
and an occasional cinema, although we grudge even the 
modest price of the latter, as every cent must be 
released reluctantly. 

September 4. Nothing much new except the usual 
eventless void feeling inseparable from the initial days of 
war. It is vastly different from 1914, when everything 
Was confusion, unpreparedness and disunion; when the 
enemy was only thirty miles from Paris and the dread 
that the city might be overwhelmed was acute. Now 
everybody both in France and England is united, reso- 
lute and disciplined. The enemy is behind the frontiers 
and likely to remain there except for air raids, for which 
we are thoroughly prepared except that we have not yet 
been able to get gas masks. They are out of stock at 
the British distribution office and the Embassy is 
awaiting a fresh supply. 


YNEPTEMBER 5. At 3.30 a.m. the sirens warn us of the 
\’ first air raid. We turn out of bed, huddle on som 
clothes over our night things, turn off the gas, electricity, 
hot and cold water, and arming ourselves with two 
folding chairs, walk downstairs by the light of our elec- 
tric torches to the abri or shelter appointed for us in a 
house on the other side of the street. We do this smartly 
but deliberately, as we have been told that we have 
twenty minutes or even half an hour before us, the 
enemy planes being signalled the moment they pass the 
frontier. 

The shelter is a stoutly built cellar in a good house 
dating from 1892, when houses were well and strongly 
built in Paris of honest bricks and mortar, not that 
glorified papier maché known as reinforced concrete. 
This being our first experience, we were not quite warm- 
ly enough clad. By a humorous contrast, my eldest son 
found himself at the same time in a cellar which con- 
tained the hot-water boiler. Although he was clad in the 
thinnest pyjamas and dressing-gown, the heat was so 
oppressive that he thought the remote risk of asphyxia- 
tion by German bombs was slight compared with the 
immediate risk of suffocation by a hot-water boiler, so 
he went back to bed. We aiso went back at 6.45, al- 
though the All Clear was not sounded until 7. The 
warning siren is a grim eerie-sounding note; the All 
Clear is a much more cheerful sound, like distant church 
bells. We both slept soundly until past 9. 

This afternoon we went by invitation to play bridge 
with a friend. There was no bridge until tea-time; then 
we played a few feverish rubbers. The conversation 
was a combination of futilities and nerves. Some people, 
even those who went through the war of 1914, seem en- 
tirely unable to master their nerves; and when this 
nervousness is coupled with arrogant statements, devoid 
of all probability, about what has happened, is happening 
and is about to happen, the talk becomes offensive. 


ewe 6. Second raid at 1.45 a.m. This time 
Y we were better prepared. We went down warmly 
clad, and I took some whiskey and books. The third 
Series of H. L. Mencken’s “Prejudices” is just the thing 
to read during an air raid. He is just as ruthless in his 
way as a German aviator; one can see the poppy-heads 
fall at the swish of his cane. By way of cantrast I had 
a delightful litthe book of French “contes,” short stories 
by well-known authors. So the two hours and a half 
passed less drearily. 

At 11 a.m. a fresh warning, which made us rather 
anxious, as the raid was on only a few minutes after 
the siren sounded. Probably a solitary plane which 
managed to elude the vigilance of the defence, for it was 
all over in twenty minutes. We expect this annoyance 
to go on until the dense skull of the Boche has been 
penetrated by the truth which we are informed was 
demonstrated in the Spanish war, namely that the de- 
fence has beaten the plane, and further that the nerves 
of Frenchmen cannot be broken. 

Our shelter captain proposes to transfer us from the 
brick shelter to our own house, which is built in re- 
inforced concrete. A fellow-tenant who had experience 
of the Spanish war says, contrary to my anticipation, 
that concrete resists explosive bombs better than bricks 
and mortar. So as soon as the cellar vents are sealed 
up, which to my mind seals our fate so far as polson 
bombs are concerned, we shall move, going with the 
majority as my wife will certainly want to do. If 1 
were alone I might do differently. 

A friend whom we met at the Embassy, asked as 
to the respective merits of brick and concrete, said: 
“Neither for me. If I could do as I liked I would go out 
and lie on the grass in the Bois de Boulogne throughout 
the raid.” I am not sure he is wrong. 

Plenty of people refuse to go to the shelters. A man 
in the house opposite remains quietly in his flat. I know 
an old lady who confesses to eighty-eight but is probably 
well over ninety who also declines to leave her flat. Do 
not imagine that this is because she is losing her interest 
in mundane things; she reads the papers, knows just 
what is going on, and roundly abuses the British Gov- 
ernment for having been, as she puts it, ‘“‘diddled” by the 
Soviets. 


YEPTEMBER 7. Went again to the Embassy but there 
was no one at the gas mask office, so I wrote a line 
on my card for the gas mask captain asking to be in- 
formed when the new masks arrive. I then had to walk 
some distance to the office of a company whose affairs 
I am looking after in the absence of the managing direc- 
tor who has been called to London, only to find that 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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YHILE in Budapest this summer I came across 
in the Newer Wiener Tugblatt a description by 

its Rome correspondent of what Italy would do on 
the outbreak of a European war. Absolutely con- 
trolling the Central Mediterranean, partially the 
Eastern and, with Nationalist Spain, the Western 
Mediterranean, “in the first phase she would pre- 
vent Britain and France from joining their scat 
tered naval forces and destroy these in detail. With 
Spain she would prevent or at least hinder French 
reinforcements and supplies coming from North 
Africa.” From her position in Albania she “holds 
the entire Southern Balkans,” while from the Dode- 
canese Islands she would control the Dardanelles 
and from Libyan bases the Suez Canal. “It is diff 
cult to see how Malta couid hold out long against 
repeated Jtalian air bombing and naval bombard- 
ment, or Gibraltar against attack from the land 
side... The situation of the Western Powers in the 
Mediterranean would rapidly become difficult and 
then impossible.” 

Is it possible that only a short time ago we used 
to half believe this sort of thing? Since the wat 

the real war with guns—actually began what 
has Italy done and what has become of the “Axis 
of Steel,” with its pacts of ‘eternal’ friendship, its 
“indestructible bonds,” its unified military com- 
mand and all the rest? Italy hasn’t even mobilized 
The word “Axis” has hardly been mentioned in the 
press since the shooting began. Now the ends of 
the Axis have come together and parted-—without 
a word Mussolini has given his people the three- 
fold watchword Preparedness: aid for any peace 
move; and silence. This, he said, answered “Italy's 
national interests.” And “interest,” as a very wise 
politician once said, “never lies.””. Which brings us 
around to the proper starting point for a discussion 
of what Italy is going to do 


The Vital “Back Door” 


During the first phase of the war, far from 
undertaking the bold program outlined by the Ger- 
man writer above, Italy has been guided by motives 
of sheer self-preservation. If military people in 
Paris and London discussed with me with undis- 
guised relish just how they would “crack down” on 
Italy in order to gain a quick victory to counter- 
balance the one Germany was likely to gain over 
Poland, then certainly the Italians knew all about 
this. The French spoke of storming in over the 
Savoy frontier and the British of cutting off the 
Italian armies overseas, in Ethiopia, Libya and the 
Dodecanese, and possibly Albania. The Italian 
Navy would either have to face a big battle or 
scuttle into harbor never to come out again 3lock 
ade would cut off Italy from no less than 80 per 
cent of her normal supplies 

Even if Italy had wanted to go into such a fight 
it is doubtful whether Germany would have let her 
For the Lombardy plains provide just the detour 
around the Siegfried defences and the passage, uy 
through Vienna, into Germany’s vitals which the 
French Army would be glad to have offered them 
A few “realists” in Paris and London even spoke of 
the necessity of forcing Italy to fight on Germany’s 
side in order to secure these advantages. One is 
glad that our side isn’t quite capable of such crude 
tactics, even with the best excuse of military ex- 
pediency. 

Italy is a poor country at the best of times, 
strained to the uttermost to maintain the preten- 
sions of a Great Power in peace time. When it 
comes to war she simply hasn't the sinews. She 
has no domestic resources of iron ore, coal or oil 
whatever. She has used up much of her military 
equipment in the Abyssinian and Spanish campaigns, 
and these, the Depression and the Sanctions episode 
have almost bankrupted the nation’s finances. Once 
bottled up Italy would be entirely dependent on 
Germany for supplies. But Germany is hard-pressed 
to supply herself. The alternative to launching into 
such danger, privation and possible disaster, that of 
living in a peaceful Mediterranean, doing a lucrative 
war trade, recouping national and private finances, 
being courted by both sides and making sure of 
coming out on the right one, cannot but be attrac- 
tive to the Italians 


Mussolini made the capital mistake of fighting 
his war before the real one came along. Not only 


THE WAR AGAINST AGGRESSION 





The Great Silence In Rome 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 
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his people had let down, from being held too long 


it high tension When I asked whether they ex- 


pected war they said: “We expected it two years 
ago and then we expected it last year But yo 
can't go on living like that so now w just don't 


think about it any more 
had wanted to, have got his people on their feet f 





another and far greater effort, an rently n 
necessary war and on the side which most of t Y 
persist in regarding as the wt one for Italy? I 





think perhaps he had strained their tol 




















good nature about as far as he dared s 
Axis policy, and even weakened his personal posi- 
tion, as he did in challenging Britain in 1935, before 
Sanctions came aiong to unite he Italian pe 
and save him. It is notable anyw that Augus 
the King took the manoeuvres and the Cri Pr 
inspected Libya, wh Balbo fle ind t 
and began to appear in t newspapers agail 

ians have always spoken of their King to me as 
‘stout little fellow.” It is credibly reported 

he refused to sign aG zation Orde I 
Mussolini during the sis; possibly s 





solini did not care to 


Unhappy Junior Partner 


One can imagine also that Mussolini's life as 
ior partner in the Axis has not always been pleasant 
Germany was so much the stronger partner and, 
as the Italians found out before the last war and 
ought to have remembered, Germans, when they 
are “on the up” don’t make comfortable 
They invite you coaxingly to go for a ws 
then if you don’t walk fast enough or if 
out of step they jab you in the ribs with their 
elbow Then there have been the liaison officers 
sent down in number, the ai! 
Goering wanted to base in Northern Italy and Libya 





squadrons which 


and the Gestapo pressed on Mussolini to introduce 
“real efficiency” into his comparatively lax repres- 
sion and liquidation department 

A trustworthy French acquaintance told me that 
when he was hauled to police headquarters in 
Naples to account for a joking remark about the 
Axis which he had passed in a cafe, after a mild 
reproof by the Italian police he was taken in to the 
office of a German police official. When he showed 
his French passport this Gestapo agent snarled at 
him: “It’s lucky for you you’re not an Italian!” 
he Italian police apologized to him afterwards for 
the German. German tourists, too, and “Strength 
Through Joy” excursionists, have all too often 
neither strengthened the Axis nor brought joy to 
the Italians. They have pushed into the cathedrals 
n their leather shorts and generally strutted about 
Travelling mostly on cou- 





as though in a colony 











pons they have been light spenders and becom 
known as the penny ers." Italians like tips 
ind gracious people They don’t particularly Ke 
rermans 
But they still, by and large and in spite of 

past four vears, like English people. I found ther 
su v friendly ust a month before wa 
broke out More than one wait said to me cor 


fidentially: “No polities! You, me friends.”” In the 
same way I particularly noticed in France and 
Britain that there was no hatred for the Italian 
people, just a few malicious jokes about the posi- 
tion they have got themselves into. Churchill's re- 
cent words addressed to “the great, friendly Italian 
nation, with whom we have never been at war” are 
neither hollow nor without hope of response (The 
tragedy of Abyssinia is liable to lie buried and for 
gotten while this war is being fought and Europe 
being reconstructed afterward) 

If the German side already seemed to most Ital- 
ans the wrong one, Hitler’s pact with Bolshevist 
Russia must have a profound influence on Italy's 
eventual decision This war, though the man on 
the street may continue to think of it as against 
“Hitlerism,” is fast developing into a struggle for 
survival of the West against its enemies and de- 
stroyers Italy, the very fount of Western civili- 
zation, the home of Roman law, of Catholicism and 
of the Renaissance—-can she fight on the other side”? 
Her lights went out for 1000 years the last time the 
barbarians swept from beyond the Rhine and the 
Oder and overran Western Europe Will she gi 
so far as to aid a second invasion? 
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In Style, Comfort and Ride, the Roomiest, most 
luxurious Plymouth ever built by Chrysler... New 
Wider bodies . . . Wider front and rear seats... 
Greater Vision... Sensational new “‘Luxury Ride!“ 







Ee [TING improvements abound in the new Plymouth for 
l 


940! Bodies are wider—55 inches wide at the front seats 
















56 inches at the rear seat. There is room to move around, 


rest and relax. 


Wheelbase has been increased—but over- 
all car length remains the same. New, 
advanced weight distribution places all 
passengers near the centre of balance, 
producing a thrilling new “Luxury 
Ride”’. 


the steering column is standard equip- 


Handy-Control gearshifting on 


ment on ALL models, including the 


New “Sealed Beam” head- 


lowest-priced Roadking. Headlamps are 
lamps have 50% more 
illumination on country 
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degrees of Bachelor and Master of LorD BEAVERBROOK, 

Sciences. publisher of the London 
At the outbreak of the first Great press by Gordon Sinclair 
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1929 he was appointed Chief of the ina 
Staff in Canada. 
extension 
president 
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in the latter capacity until his recent 
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In 1933 he the war: “Prosperity. 
and in 1935 and brilliant prosperity. 
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PLESSIS, his opening salvo in the Pro- 


vincial campaign. 
not a party fight. 
popular liberties. 


Daily Ex- life of French-Canadians 
of the To- their survival. We do not 
Daily Star. tutelage of Ottawa. 
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conflict: 
not hide my thoughts. 
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Said he: 
It is a fight for 
It is a fight for the 


“This is 


and for 
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We do not need 

His views on the present 
“On the war question, I do 
Mr. Lapointe 


France to command the 21st Howit- he faces a series (Justice Minister) makes promises 
zer Battery of the Second Canadian of important con- and says there will be no conscrip- 
Division Promoted to Lieutenant- ferences, his Lord- tion. I am always against conscrip- 
Colonel in 1916, he took over the 11th ship had this to tion. I am always in favor of the use 
Brigade, C.F.A. of the 3rd Canadian say about when of our moneys for prosperity of our 
Division, commanded it through the England would country, and of Quebec particu- 
battles of the Somme until February win the war: lar.” 
1917, when he was appointed Counter- “Only fools’ are Target for the Quebec Premier’s 
Battery Staff Officer of the Canadian making predic- broadsides was Justice Minister Ern- 
Corps. In October, 1918, he was ap- tions as to when est Lapointe. His first round: “Mr. 
pointed General Officer Commanding we will win’ the’ war. I hope Lapointe said a vote for Duplessis is 
the Canadian Corps Heavy Artillery. and think that am not a_ a vote against his policy. It is true. 
Three times he was mentioned in_ fool. Therefore, I leave prophe- A vote for Lapointe is vote for 
lispatches and was awarded the Dis- cies to the other fellow.” On participation, assimilation and cen- 
tinguished Service Order and the why London or Paris or Berlin tralization. A vote for Duplessis is 
Companionship of the Order of St. has not been bombed: “Maybe our a vote for autonomy against con- 
Michael and St. George defences are too good. Maybe the = scription.” He raked the Justice 
Returning to Canada in May, 1919, Germans are afraid of us. Heaven Minister for having “prohibited 
General McNaughton was appointed knows, I’m a man who speaks when broadcasts of political meetings in 
a member of the committee for the my mind is made up. In this case it Quebec’ while Communist news- 
reorganization of Canada’s military is not made up. I simply don’t know papers continued “to circulate in Can- 
forces. He became director of mili- the answers.” ada and in the Province.” Second 
tary training on January 1, 1920, and Lord Beaverbrook’s comments on round: “Mr. Lapointe lets the Com- 
leputy chief of the general staff 3 the boredom that the average Lon- munist newspaper circulate, but the 
years later. In the meantime, he had doner feels as regards the current Prime Minister of Quebec has not the 
ittended the staff college at Cam- conflict: “Certainly they are bored right granted to Communists.” His 
berley, Eng. He was the first repre- you’d be bored too. Wasn’t it parting shot:...“I will never submit 
sentative from Canada to be sent to one of your Toronto who said to Hitlers in Germany any more than 
the Imperial Defense College and on the peace was warlike and the war to Hitlers in Canada. Mr. Lapointe 
returning to Canada he was appoint- peacelike? (It was Hal Frank). wants us to fight tyranny, but he 
ed Officer Commanding Military Dis- That’s what puzzles us all. We are practices tyranny in Quebec.” 


trict No. 11 in British Columbia. In 


country driving beam. Rear doors are straight at the back and 
rear door windows now go all the way down... All doors are 
wide—you walk straight in and sit down. All windows are 
larger and set lower for better vision. You can “see” no matter 
where you sit in the 1940 Plymouth. 


See the handsome new Plymouth models now on display 
at your Chrysler-Plymouth-Fargo dealer’s showrooms. 
Take that thrilling new Plymouth “Luxury Ride” today. 





Front and rear seats are wider and chair 
height. Ample room for six people to 


Handy-Control gearshifting is 
standard equipment on ALL 
models, including the lowest- 
priced Plymouth Roadking. 


move around. Improved design of rear 
seat arm rests gives more hip room. 





groping around in the dark as though 





Immediately following 








BIG NEWS abouta BIG CAR- 
NEW 1940 PLYMOUTH! 


1940 Plymouth Custom Four-Door Touring Sedan. 








Thrilling new “Luxury Ride” is produced by 
longer wheelbase and new, advanced weight 
distribution with all passengers riding near 
the centre of balance. 


GET YOUR 
LOCAL DELIVERED PRICE! 


*849 


Delivered in WINDSOR, ONT. 


License, freight and local taxes (if any) 
only extra. 


Plymouth 
Roadking 


Coupe 


THE Kcome¢est PLYMOUTH EVER BUILT BY CHRYSLER 
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MAJ.-GEN. 
(See 


A. G. L. McCNAUGHTON 
“Appointed” Col. 1) 


of the Union Nationale Government 
leader, Hon. Gilbert Layton, minister 
without portfolio, resigned his post. 
His reason: “At this time, when the 
Province, the Dominion and_ the 
whole world is badly in need of con- 
structive leadership, Maurice Du- 
plessis . .. has in my mind miserably 
failed his citizens and forfeited their 
confidence.” Later in the week, 
Justice Minister Lapointe prohibited 
publication of the Communist 
French-language newspaper Clarte. 
In a radio address, Mr. Lapointe de- 
clared that a Duplessis victory in 
Quebec would be the signal for his, 
and the resignation of other Quebec 
ministers from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Chosen: 


HON. THOMAS A. CRERAR, Minister of 
Mines and Resources, and a member 
of the Union government in the first 
Great War, to go to London to parti- 


cipate in a war conference’ with 
Great Britain and the other nations 
of the British Commonwealth. The 


minister will leave for London short- 
ly. Said Prime 
Minister Macken- 
zie King of the ap- 
pointment and its 
objectives: “MF. 


Crerar will con- 
sult on specific 
matters with 
members of the 
Government of 
the United King- 
dom with a view 
to ensuring the 





most effective co- 
ordination of war 
urn as 
report on 
leagues. 
“He will also confer on the 
tion with members of any other 
Commonwealth Governments who 
may be in London at the same time.” 
Dominions Secretary Anthony 
Eden, speaking in the British House 
of Commons had this to say of the 
conference: ‘We feel confident that 
we here will benefit from the various 
knowledge that we shall thus gain of 
the problems and plans of the Do- 
minion Governments. We also hope 
that the Dominion Governments will 
be helped by the first-hand impres- 


effort, and will re- 
as possible in order to 
the situation to his col- 


soon 


situa- 


sions which the Ministerial repre- 
sentatives will form and the full re- 
port that they will take back with 
them.” 
Conducted: 

Under difficulties, an inquest at 


Brooklin, Ont. The inquest was held 
in the Council Chambers in the _ base- 
ment of the town’s only available 
hall, which is also used as a place 


to dance. Everything was going 
along smoothly until the orchestra 
began to play directly above the 


Chambers and the town’s younger set 
began to truck on down. As the 
dancers warmed to their work, tak- 
ing evidence was something of a hit- 
and-miss job for the noise was more 
than a match for the witnesses’ voices. 
The court stenographer was forced 
to move his seat until he was sitting 
on the lip of the witness box, and at 
one time the question of supplying 


megaphones to witnesses was dis- 
cussed, but finally all the evidence 
was heard and the jury filed out. 


To cap it all, just as the jury returned, 
the lights went out and the verdict 
had to be read by the aid of matches. 

The inquest concerned the death of 
A. O. Sanderson, Cannington truck 
driver who was killed at a level cross- 
ing when his car was hit by a train. 
The death was held to be accidental. 


QUEBEC PREMIER DUPLESSIS 
(See “Fired” Col. 3) 
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Soldier On A Bus 


BY WESSELY HICKS 


“Got a match?” 

He was neither big nor small, old 
nor young: just an ordinary man who 
happened to be sitting in the rear 
seat of the bus with an _ unlighted 
cigarette in his hand and whose only 
mark of distinction was the uniform 
he was wearing. Beside him on the 
seat was his soldier’s cap and as I 
reached across with the match, I 
brushed it on to the floor. Picking it 
up, I noticed the badge on the front. 
tovyal Canadian Engineers. 

“You fellows going over?” I asked, 
handing him his cap. 

“Yep.” He drew a good solid chunk 
of smoke down into his lungs. ‘We're 
in the First Division.” 

“Nervous?” I asked. 

“No,” he said. “No, not a bit. I was 
in the Engineers before the war 
started and now when it’s come I 
just stayed on figuring the sooner we 
got there the sooner it’d be over.” 

We rode along in silence for awhile, 
bouncing on the back seat like corn in 
a popper as the bus hit the rougher 
stretches of pavement. The rain 
drifted in over the top of the open 
window on the soldier’s side and he 
drew his greatcoat a little more tightly 
about him and then leaned over and 
turned the window up a little. 

“It’s a funny thing,” he volunteered, 
“But my brother was killed with the 
Engineers in the last war and now 
the sergeant of my platoon is the son 
of the colonel of my brother’s old 
regiment. Imagine that.” 


E STUCK his cigarette back in his 

mouth and the lighted end glowed 
directly under the tip of his nose. He 
juggled it expertly to one side on his 
lower lip without touching it with his 
hand 

“Do you think this war will be as 
long and tough as the last one?” I 
asked him. 

He nodded his sandy head. “Now 
that these Russians are coming in it 
looks real bad and England and 
France got to keep stepping to beat 
them. Our Sergeant-Major signed up 
after the last war for service in Rus- 
sia and he says the Russians are good 
soldiers. He says in the last war they 
didn’t have any equipment and nobody 
ean fight without equipment, but he 
says they put on a good show and now 
they got equipment.” 

He tipped his cigarette, which was 
by now little more than a live coal, 
ever the lip of the window. Then he 
went on: “But we got another fellow 
who says he fought with the Russians 
and he says they’re no good. So you 
can’t tell.” 

He was sitting with his hands down 
between his knees and as he talked he 
looked straight ahead. 

“It looks as if it were all over in 
Poland for awhile anyway,” I said. 

“Those Poles had a big ‘army 
He looked at me inquiringly. 

“About a million-an-a-half men,” I 
hazarded, trying to remember some- 
thing I had read about Poland’s army. 

He nodded. “They licked the Rus- 
sians once and if they had any equip- 
ment like England’s got, they could’ve 
held on longer against the Germans. 
I suppose if England and France loses 
the whole world will be Communist.” 

“You wouldn’t like that?” I asked. 

“No,” he said. “I wouldn’t like that. 
And this guy Hitler’s got to be stopped. 
A man has to get on with his work 
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Les contradictions de M. 
Ernest Lapointe 





Par suite de précinions qui news ent été 
données hier par wn directeur du bureau de 
censure, news supprimons, pour ce matin, I'sr 
ticle editorial qui devait peraitre ici méme. 
News somme: cependant convaincus que not 
lecteers sursient apprewvé ls teneure de cot 
article 

















Le discours de M. Chamberlain 


le de‘M. Chamberiann ne 








hangers probable 


A “VOLUNTARY” CENSORSHIP. 
The “Evenement-Journal” of Quebec, 
a Duplessis organ, appeared on Wed- 
nesday of last week with the above 
blank in its editorial column under 
the heading: ‘The Contradictions of 
Mr. Ernest Lapointe.” The explanatory 
paragraph reads: “As a result of par- 
ticulars communicated to us yesterday 
by a director of the Bureau of Censor- 
ship, we have suppressed, for today, 
the editorial article which was to have 
appeared in this space. We are con- 
vinced nevertheless that our readers 
would have approved the tenor of this 
article.” It will be noted that the paper 
does not claim that the article was 
suppressed by the censor. 


and he can’t do it with Hitler shooting 
off his mouth every month. I used to 
think about it when I was driving the 
truck, and I thought, sooner or later 
something has got to be done about it, 
and England and France aren’t listen- 
ing to any peace talk because they 
know that would mean they’re licked, 
and they’re going to finish it this 
time.” 


7OU used to drive a truck?” I 

asked. 

“I was in transport work,” he said 
firmly and with dignity and turned his 
tight, ruddy face to look straight at 
me. 

“You're not in barracks yet——you’re 


ov 


still at home? 


War Diary in Paris 


(Continued from Page 3) 


they have moved their office out into 
the country. Then I had to walk to 
my club to get the London address 
of the company. When I got home I 
was fairly exhausted. Taxis are out 
of the question both for price and 
scarcity, and the bus and underground 
services have been cut down to a 
skeleton. 

September 8. A courteous word ac- 
complishes even more in war than in 
peace. At the bank I came across a 
friend and colleague who said he had 
two masks for my wife and myself; 
he had his car at the door and drove 





SMART NEW CARRIERS have been 

provided for the gas masks of London 

messenger boys. Here is a spot of 

adjusting of this essential portion ot 
wartime apparel. 


me to the Avenue Hoche to get them. 
I was fitted in the morning and my 
wife in the afternoon. My card to 
the gas mask officer evidently pro- 
duced the desired effect. 

We are now allowed only a quarter 
of an hour to get to our shelters, but 
this is ample as we know exactly what 
to do and have everything ready to 
hand. 

We play bridge much oftener, and 
my insistence on playing as often as 
possible has had a salutary effect in 
putting an end to war talk. 

The darkening of the city is com- 
plete. Street lamps are reduced to a 
small point of blue light. All uncur- 
tained windows are smeared with blue 
paint; also the headlights and metallic 
parts of motor-cars. All inside lights 
which reflect on to the ceiling or win- 
dows have to be covered. The effect 
is gloomy, and it is uncomfortable, 
not to say dangerous, to go out at 
night. 

Daylight life is a great contrast 
There is so much movement that but 
for the uniforms and the boarded-up 
shopfronts you would hardly suppose 
there was a wal 


QEPTEMBER 11. Small raid at 3.45 
"am. First visit to our new shelter 
in our own house-—much more com- 
fortable than the old one for every- 
body. I have an armchair with a good 
light by which I can read quite com- 
tortably. Above all there are no less 
than three exits. The enemy was no 
more successful than on previous oc- 
casions. No sound of gunfire 

The few night hours when we may 
expect a raid are characteristic. Our 
ears are so sharpened that we catch 
the faintest sound resembling a siren 
The other night when absorbed in a 
book I heard such a sound which 
seemed to be getting nearer. I laughed 
when I identified it as my electric 
kettle beginning to boil. These sounds 
do not disturb our nerves in the least. 
After about 4.30, when we are fairly 
sure of no raid, especially if the 
weather is overcast or rainy, I drop 
off to sleep again, sure that my wife, 
with far sharper ears than mine, will 
be certain to awake at the first blast 
of the siren. 


“IT have no home,” he said. “I just 
board in Toronto. They say we’ll be 
in barracks in a month or so either at 
the Exhibition grounds or up at 
Petawawa. I sure hope it isn’t 
Petawawa. It gets pretty cold up 
there in the winter time.” 

He took out another cigarette, fish- 
ing it out without removing the pack- 
age from his pocket and I lighted it 
for him on the tail end of the match 
with which I had just lighted my 
pipe. 

When we had both settled back 
again, I asked: “Do you like the 
army?” 

“Yeah,” he said. “Yeah, I like the 
army. There’s just one thing wrong 
with it.” 

“What’s that?” 

“The old soldier,” he said. 

“In what way?” He paused over the 
question and then for the first tims 
since we had begun talking he spok 
with some heat, bobbing his head 
shortly to jerk each word off his lips 
This was no broad impersonal ques- 
tion like Hitler and wars and deat} 
and world upheavals: it was a _ per- 
sonal matter. 

“He thinks he can run the army,” 
he said finally. ‘‘He doesn’t like tak- 
ing orders from the young N.C.O.’s 
and he’s always saying ‘This isn’t the 
way this should be done’ or ‘This isn’t 
the way that should be done’ or ‘We 
didn’t use to do things this way.’ H 
doesn’t seem to know that this time 
the army is different.” 

“You mean drill and equipment?” I 
asked. ‘Yes,’ he said. “But not only 
that. This time they’re teaching 
man to think for himself Last time 
he depended on the written order a 
the time but this time they're t h 
ing him to think for himself so he 
can go on his own-—-all alone if he 
has to.” 

Suddenly he jerked his head up and 
examined intently the streets we \ 
passing. “Say,” he said, “This’s where 
I get off.” He jumped to his feet 
clapped his hat on his head and started 
down the aisle, hopping and swaying 
with the decelerating bus. Half way to 
the door he turned to look at me. For 
the first time he smiled. ‘Pleased 
to’ve met you,” he said. 

“Good luck,” I said. “Good luck.” 

' 
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the man who insists 
on the best ! 


$10 
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MENUS FOR THE NEW SEASON WILL BEGIN WITH FINE SOUPS. SUCH AS THESE— 


1 CONSOMME 


for “just family” meals, too). Campbell's make it with patient 


you'll serve it on special occasions and 


care from rich Canadian beef stock, simmered with parsley, 
celery and carrots, then strained till it’s clear as the clearest 
amber. Sure cause of compliments for you and your cook. 


2 CELERY 
frost-white and icicle-crisp, enriched with fine butter and 
lavishly bedecked with celery pieces to enhance the delicate 
favor. A luxurious and delightful soup tor luneh or for 


dinner doubly so when served as cream of celery. 


MADE IN CANADA BY THE CAMPBEI 


a smooth-as-velvet purée of new-pulled celery, 


3B MOCK TURTLE 


so’ but when it is, it is one of the most delicious and 


a rich, suave soup that must be “just 


distinetive wavs to begin a dinner. Only a few famous 


restaurants— and Campbell’s— ofter you mock turtle (the 


expensive green turtle’s rival) at its best. 


# CHICKEN GUMBO- the tame of southern hospitality and 
southern cookery came from dishes such as this. Campbell's 
have takena pr ized southern recipe and adapted it to modern 
tastes. Tender okra in it, luscious tomatoes and tempting 
chicken meat 





\ soup yut-ot-the-ordinary ~ and delicious 


A SOUP COMPANY LTD, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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NIGHT 
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Those “Ammunition” Boots 


BY THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS 


TNYHAT is what they used to be called, 

unless my serving me 
sorry tricks. Regulation ten-pounders 
for the simple reason that each boot 
weighed five pounds or felt as if it 


memory is 


did: but why they were called “am- 
munition” boots is one of those things 
I don’t know. Were they (and are 


they) tanned in a concotion of tincture 
of iron and essence of gunpowder, cut 
out by armorers (o1 
and stitched by 


sergeants, do 


safe-crackers) 
mechanized farrier- 
you suppose? (The 
things we don’t know are the things 
wonder about. Heaven help the 
who knows everything—and n¢ 
for wonder left in his larder! 
But thev are good boots; and millions 


we 
man 


food 


of good men have got into them 

ind thousands of the best have died 
1 them, in the way of duty 

ghout the generations since 

nning iternal governments 

lothed the Canadian Militiaman 

S tary apacit the toy 

f s head down s ankles--and 

st his a S I ;ots 

\ i i M i iways 


been the said militia’s own respons 
bility except during its periods of fot 
eign service as regular troops \s 
militia, training and having its diff 
cult being within our own borders, 


it has been treated by successive gov- 


ernments as if it were footless, If 


there is no better reason for this than 
Napoleon's statement that an army) 
marches on its stomach, then it isn’t 
good enough 

(No sooner said than done! Out 
Non Permanent Active Militia is to 
' | 


eceive an issue of foot-gear at 


of regulation ten-pounders 


value of one hundred thousand dol 
lars.) 
The boots that were issued to the 


embattled militia at Valcartier in the 


fall of 1914 were not ammunition 
boots. At first they were not called 
anything in particular Later, they 
were called unprintable names rhe 
were brown and light and soft to th 
feet Nothing ould have fe 
comfortable on the dry loam of S 
Sam’s big Queb camp. There was 
i fit f Y ilmce at \ { t } 


| 


| 


| 


tT 


Ml 


veterans of form Wars, Posse ssed 
yf soldierly cunning and criticism and 
rns, ysuld find no fault with thos 


ots then and there. They comforted 


the foot and flattered the eye. They 
did not require breaking like three- 
vear-old colts, nor yet greasing and 
hammering. You put them on and 
laced them up and stepped out about 
the day's work just like that. Noth- 
ng to it! No stumping along as if 
shod in wood and iron. If it had not 
ween for those danged putties, you 
wouldn’t have known you were in 
the army 

That was Valeartie1 

Thos stylish brown boots were 
something else igain on Salisbury 
Plain In the sodden grass and slob- 
ry mud of that place and_ season, 
the boots that had been soft just to 
the stage of comfort at Valcartier be 
ime of the softness and consistency 
of porridge. They became as sodden as 

rain-soaked grass, as slobbery as 

the mud. They fell apart as if they 

i been stitched with vermicell 

On remembers those days with 


We old soldiers have 
to look inward at, whatever 
may lack-—-and God grant 
we still have visions to look for- 


mixed emotions 
pictures 
else we 
that 
ward at! 

I can see the huts now on a typical! 
Salisbury Plain morning of the win- 
ter of 1914-'15. Each hut 
by a platoon. I approach, somewhat 
fed up with a gobbled breakfast and 


is occupied 


a left-leg puttie too tightly wound, 
and find my platoon standing easy 
in two ranks and arguing with the 
platoon sergeant. And coughing. 
Their coughs rasp and rattle from 
flank to flank, shaking the mist 


Sergeant Burd turns to me and salutes. 
He is very young, thin for his 
height, earnest and worried. 


too 


Nothing But Laces 


“It's their feet, sir,” he says. “Their 
boots. You might say they haven't 
iny. Nothing left but the laces, so 


to speak.” 

“Which 
Private Jones, a 
fittest from the 
Africa and old 


sir,” coughs 


the un- 


is God's truth, 
survivor of 
last brawl in South 
enough to be_ the 
sergeant’s father. “If 1 had to march 
ten yards I'd have to hold the 
nn with my two hands an’ hop along 
You me, sir.” 


soles 


like a kangaroo know 





THE 1940 CARS. High power-to-weight engineering practice marks the new 
Hudson models, distinguished by impressive styling. Here is the 8 sedan. 
‘Yes, I do-—but even so, I'll take “Why aren't they on parade?” 
a look. One foot at a time. Hah! “It would be too hard on their sox, 
Hum! Fall out.” 7 BRR 
Foot by foot, I inspect the boots “Don't try to be funny. This is no 
of my command. When that chore is joke.” 
finished, only fourteen of the sixty Joke or not, the next boot-issue to 
remain in the ranks. I march the’ the Mud Larks was of regulation ten 


pounders 
we lived and learned in those 
times; and many died in the learning 


fourteen onto company parade while 
they cough 


and the forty-six hop back to the hut 


protests fit to strangle; So 


like rabbits into their hutch (not to speak here of those who died 
“Where’s your platoon?” asks the later.) But it is a comfort to know 
company-commander. that Canada remembers the lessons 
“In their hut, sir All but these so dearly learned in the winter of 
fourteen.” 1914-15. 
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THE NEW FORD CARS FOR 1940 


i 





22 important improvements, added to fundamental Ford features, 
represent the most advanced engineering in the low-price field 


W HAT do the Ford cars for 1940 offer 


to match their brilliant new beauty 2? New 


comfort, convenience, quiet, safety — and 


the roomiest, richest interiors ever designed 


for a Ford car. 


They have a host of interesting new 


teatures. There is a Finger -Tip Gearshift 


conveniently located on the stecring post. 


An improved transmission is unusually easy 


to shift. New Controlled Ventilation. Im- 


proved shock absorbers. Improved spring 


suspension and a new ride-stabilizer. 


N O W 


oO 


A combination of new features makes 


the new 


have big, powerful hydraulic brakes. 
They have new Sealed-Beam Headlamps 
that are safer, stronger and stay bright 
longer. They have the famous 85-hp. Ford 
V-8 engine —which blends 8-cylinder 


smoothness with economy. 


You've 


performance, style and comfort at such a 


low price. Get acquainted. You'll enjoy the 


experience / 


Cars quieter in Operation. They 


never seen cars with so much 


S P LA Y 


22 


. Engine more accessible 
11. Two-spoke steering wheel 


12. Light switch on instrument panel 


FOR COMFORT * 
- More room inside 13 
- New Controlled Ventilation 14. 
. New torsion bar ride-stabilizer 15. 
- Improved spring suspension 
. Self-sealing shock absorbers * 
. Two-way adjustable driver’s seat 16. 
. New-Type resilient front seat 17 

backs 18 
. New “‘Floating-Edge”’ seat 

cushions 


* FOR CONVENIENCE 
9. New Finger-Tip Gearshift 





IMPORTANT FORD IMPROVEMENTS 


FOR STYLE 

. New exterior beauty 
New interior luxury 
New instrument panel 


FOR SILENCE 


Improved soundproofing 
. ‘Easy Shift”? transmission 
. Curved disc wheels 


* FOR SAFETY 

19. Sealed-Beam Headlamps 

20. Dual windshield wipers at 
base of windshield 

21. Larger battery and generator 


“22. Headlight Beam Indicator in 
driver’s direct vision 


PLUS THE FUNDAMENTAL FORD FEATURES 
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ritain ules e ires It’s not just one 
BY SYDNEY DUNCAN it’s 
” man... wsa 
qpd® of the advantages of command 
of the sea, little appreciated by 
the general public, is that it gives 
command of the wires. Lying on the 
loors of the world’s oceans are 3,00 
submarine cables covering a distanc 
of about 800,000) miles In times of 
peace they are extremely important 
for commercial purposes. In times of 
war they become vital links betweer 
Europe and_ the other continents 
g which must be transmitted not 
ynly news, but also military and diplo 
matic nstructions and reports. The 
yx, positio these cables may be as- 
sumed « roughlv known by a 
no the combatants and the advantag 
OVE vy the nation wit! ymman 
to f the sea is that can keep intac 
n- s } s \ es WV SP\ } 
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so that it meaning THE REAL THING NOW Seamer g 2 : ; E 
s f sound except whet t-inch anti-aircraft guns which now compr i EAM-WORK wins football games over the forces that undermine the satety wer 
~ modern mat . 
" _ — superior team-work plant equipment victories in the preve! 
5 . g g g :, loss of life and property. 
‘ "= In a period of 64 years this company has 7 = 
. : eg s huilt up a system of boiler and engineer- This extra service. this team-work. explains w! - 
4 5 5 ing inspection which mav be likened to company does more of this class of business ( 
Raiders Attack Cables . the training and team-work of a cham- than all other companies combined. It not o1 nsures 
For this reasot bles are ess s pion football organization the risk—it reduces the risk to a minimum. Ask your 
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LOANS THAT 
MAKE FRIENDS 


The Bank of Toronto has more 
resources—more friends today than 
ever before in its 83 years. It is the 
type of Bank with which established 
business men requiring loans, like 
to do business. We suggest you 


talk over your needs with us. 


™BANK=TORONTO 


Incorporated 1855 
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IN TRANSPORTATION, 


(= the Empire organizes for increased produc- 
tion Canadian Nickel plays an increasingly 
important role, 

Ships traverse waterways and oceans with con- 
denser tubes of Cupro-Nickel which has lasted 
ix times as long as other metals in this service. 
Nickel Steels and other Nickel alloys give great 
strength, reduce wear and breakage and resist 
corrosion by salt water in vital parts of engines, 
turbines, shafts and propellers. Freighters, their 
holds lined with pure Nickel which is rust- 


proof, corrosion-resistant, and quickly and 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY HAROLD F. SUTTON 


A Catholic and Mellow Mind 


BY MARGARET LAWRENCE 





MEN, WOMEN AND PLACES, by 
Sigrid Undset. Translated from the 
Norwegian by Arthur G. Chater. 
Ryerson. $2.75. 


M ADAME UNDSET, either in fiction 
“or in essay, is to the reader like 
a quiet look at a mellow old stained- 
glass window in a fitting place 
Through her writing the light of the 
soul comes softened, and in it the 
story of human experience moves US 
sometimes unbearably like music 
heard after emotion. She is so deep 
in her spiritual perception and so 
acute in her human insight. She has 
a prevailing kindness; she has _ his- 
toric patience. But more than any- 
thing she has justice which is in its 
tone like the justice the recording 
angel must have. She makes many of 
the yntemporary writers sound 
plaintive 

This volume, made up of nine es- 
says, shows even more fully than het 
stories the catholicity of her mind 
The essays vary from literary criti- 
cism to historical interpretation and 
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FACTORY, FARM AND FOREST 


completely cleaned with live steam, carry cargoes 
of chemicals, wheat. kerosene, and other materials 


on successive trips with no fear of contamination. 


On our farms and in our forests, in shops, factories, 
railroads and in heavy industry, new equipment 
and machinery call for the use of Nickel and still 
more Nickel to bring strength, dependability and 
reduced breakdowns at this critical period when 


production must be maintained. 


And so as Empire industry gears itself for what- 


G STREET WwestT, 


ever production may be required, the Nickel 


industry stands ready to do its share. 


COMPANY OF 
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include studies of places--landscapes, 

which are exquisite pieces of prose 
feeling. In style they vary. In immed- 
iate subject matter they are excitingly 
diverse but underneath them all lies 
one absorbing general theme. And 
this theme is not easy to set down 
simply as a text 

Madame Undset believes that suf- 
fering is inevitable. The whole of hu- 
man history is warfare; for the evil 
in human kind rages and usually with 
frenzy and often with subtlety. The 
soul is set down to deal with its own 
evil and the evil which touches it 
It must make its own decision now 
ind forever. There are institutions 
designed to help it; and customs and 
laws. There is also the story of the 
Incarnation—a _ story of sacrifice 
which when accepted and understood 
has immense power to lift and to 
sustain. But most of us, or at least 
very many of us and particularly in 
this century, put off the decision we 
ire here to make. Pilate did it be- 
fore us. And in the opinion of many 
of the intellectual leaders of the day 





SIGRID UNDSET 
Author of “Men, Women and Places” 


it is a comfortable thing to do. Cer- 
tainly for the time being. But the 
result of such a put-off is a_ thin 
remote attitude to experience and 
leaves the people who manage it 
curiously like shadows walking in an 
unreal place. 

In an essay on D. H. Lawrence she 
writes “Lawrence’s perpetual harp- 
ing on the sexual act, which to his 
sensitive soul meant communion—the 
blood contact between men and wo- 
men—was quite naturally misunder- 
stood by the great mass of his fellow 
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countrymen; it had not yet occurred 
to them that their world might be 
threatened with freezing to death... 
The new phallus cult he sought to 
found no more brings peace and 
warmth in reality than it does to the 
eternally restless persons of his nov 
els. But the idea that the human blood 
is such a mystical source of power 
and warmth, the saving fluid, occurs 
naturally to men who are fighting 
against the fear of an ice age and 
of anything that depresses vitality.” 

In several interpretive studies from 
history, Madame Undset invokes a 
mood of worship. From all those who 
have served to the uttermost the 
truth as they knew it there is thrown 
out a long imaginative radiance and 
with this radiance artists like Sigrid 
Undset may weave beauty and wis 
dom. She loves to wander in and 
around places where’ once life 
reached a heroic pitch or a _ saint 
lived. She believes that the place it- 
self remembers; that though it hur- 
ries to remove what has been evil 
and though it can return serenely to 
its own business of growth as if man- 
kind had never existed, it is quite 
otherwise when the memory it has is 
a memory consecrated to great good- 
ness. It is a lovely comforting thought 
and when a fine mind like Undset’s 
gives it forth we are inclined to listen 
respectfully. 


Historical Heels 


THE ABBOT’S HEEL, by Neil Bell. 
Collins. $2.50. 


BY W. S. MILNE 
PEADERS of Carlyle will remem 
ber the manuscript of Jocelin of 
Brakelond, setting forth the story 
of the Abbot Samson of the abbey 
of St. Edmund’s in the thirteenth 
century. Mr. Bell’s book deals with 
a successor of the great Samson, the 
abbot of a hundred years later, in 
the reign of Edward II, who lost the 
battle of Bannockburn, and whose 
Queen ran away with Mortimer to 
furnish a theme for Marlowe. The 
abbey of St. Edmund’s was one of 
the richest and most powerful in 
England, and the townsfolk of St. 
Edmundsbury, and _ the _ knights, 
franklins and yeomen of the county 
of Suffolk had to suffer much at the 
hands of the abbatical power, legal, 
tyrannous and unjust. Neil Bell’s new 
novel is an account of an attempt of 
the townsfolk and lesser gentry to 
shake off the Abbot’s heel, under 
cover of the disorders elsewhere in 
the kingdom. The attempt was com- 
pletely unsuccessful, except insofar as 
it furnished inspiration for more 
successful revolts in years to come 
Most of the leaders were cruelly tor- 
tured, some of them disembowelled 
before hanging. There is a theme 
here for a great historical novel, but 
Mr. Bell has not written it. 

The first hundred and fifty pages 
are a sort of historical introduction, 
giving the story of abbey and town, 
and a picture of mediaeval life in 
general Mr. Bell is too anxious to 
show that he has been doing a good 
deal of reading in the subject. Actu- 
ally the complete text of the play 
of the Deluge—-presented, according 
to the text-books, by the water- 
leaders and drawers of the Dee in 
the City of Chester—-is interpolated 
into the story, on the slender excuse 
that it was written by one of the 
chief characters and first produced in 
St. Edmundsbury. Furthermore, the 
story is told in the first person, as 
by one of the chief figures, writing 
for his son, and this forces on Mr. 
Bell the use of a sort of costume- 
lingo which is much harder to read 
than straightforward English, and 
just as far removed from the lang- 
uage of those days. 

One cannot help comparing this 
book with those two grand romances 
of Conan Doyle's, laid later in the 
same century, “Sir Nigel” and “The 
White Company.” In “Sir Nigel,” 
there is a tyrannous abbey, but we 
get it all dramatically presented in 
twenty pages, in action and dialogue. 
We see the tyranny, and see Nigel 
come to grips with it. Bell gives us 
a great deal more information, but 
he gives a great deal more than is 
necessary for the story, and presents 
it in the manner of a_ history-book, 
not of a novel. Again take the scene 
at the Pied Merlin, near the begin- 
ning of “The White Company.” The 
folk assembled there are a_ cross- 
section of fourteenth-century Eng- 
land, and do more to make the past 
alive than a hundred pages of expo- 
sition. I pay tribute to Mr. Bell’s 
earnestness, and his historical accur- 
acy I take for granted, but he has 
buried his story in a mass of detail. 
Even the lady is unchivalrously made 
to take a complete back seat, and 
after vanishing from the scene for 
three hundred pages, is permitted to 
reappear chiefly in order to round 
off the story. Never for a moment 
is she a real person. Indeed, now I 
come to think of it, the only real or 
memorable person in the story is a 
fighting sub-sacrist, nicknamed Wolf- 
face. Put Stephen alongside Alleyne 
or Adam Shep by Sam Aylward or 
Hordle John, and they are pale and 
insubstantial shadows. Adam had the 
makings of a real character, but they 
were all wasted 








BOOK SERVICE 


All books mentioned in this issue, 
if not available at your bookseller’s, 
may be purchased through Saturday 
Night's Book Service. Address ‘‘Sat 
urday Night Book Service’’, 73 Rich 
mond St. W., Toronto, enclosing postal 
or money order to the amount of the 
price of the required book or books 
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‘ling All Men 


s your hair dry and 















brittle? Falling? Choked 
with dandruff? Stop 
soaking it with water- 
cleanse instead with 
OGILVIE METHOD 
tonic . . . lubricate with 
Scalp Pomade . . . an un- 
beatable combination to 
insure healthy, glossy 
hair. Come in today for 
free diagnosis. Ask for 
booklet. 


instructive 


Ogilvie Method 
Preparations are 
obtainable at all 


good Depart- 

ment and the 

better Drug 
Stores 







THE BARBER SHOP 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO 


Operated by Service Barber Shops Ltd 


and 
Service Barber Shops Limited, Montreal 








Don’t let 
winter catch you 
unprepared 


If you want to be sure of quick 
smooth starting, perfect lubri- 
cation, and earefree driving this 
winter . if you want to be 
free of worry about the winter 
hazards of sludge, carbon and 
corrosion then head right 
away for your nearest Quaker 


State dealer and 


Change now to 
Acid-Free Quaker State 
Winter Oil 


(QUAKER 
STATE | 


|MOTOR OIL 





MAKES CARS 
RUN BETTER...LAST LONGER 


(Quaker State Oil Refining Company 
of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


Voice From the Past 
BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 





HARDLY A MAN IS NOW ALIVE, by 
Dan Beard. Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. 


EN venerable today were little 
“~~ boys in 1880, and used to take 
delight in the stories and drawings 
of Dan Beard which appeared in St. 
Nicholas, Harper’s Young People and 
other juvenile publications. As they 
grew up they heard of Dan Beard 
in other capacities; as the friend and 
illustrator of Mark Twain, as a lieu- 
tenant of Henry George in the single 
tax movement; as a naturalist and 
agitator for game and forest con- 
servation, and finally as founder and 


National Commissioner of the Boy 
Scouts of the United States. 

Now in his 90th year Dan Beard 
has published his autobiography, 


mainly occupied with his boyhood and 
early manhood. It presents an 
amazingly vivid pageant of the social 
life of his country in the period be- 
tween 1850 and 1910. It is but natural 
that his mind should dwell on the past 

a very rich past. He knew almost 
all the famous Americans of the 
post-war period, and all save himself 
are dead. But through all the amaz- 


ing changes of the nine decades he 
has lived, boyhood has remained his 
primary interest. Despite his fame 
in other fields he believes that he 
found his real vocation when _ in 
middie age he helped to found the 
Scout movement with his old friend 
Baden-Powell. In those middle years 


he wrote and illustrated no less than 


18 books primarily intended for 
scouts. 

Daniel Carter Beard comes of the 
oldest American stock. Family rec- 


ords from the time the Beards arrived 
at Boston in the good ship Hector 
in 1637 have been carefully preserved 
They pioneered first in Connecticut 
and in course of time moved on to 
the Western Reserve, now the State 
of Ohio. He was born in Cincinnati 
in 1850 when it was the chief cultural 
and industrial centre west of the At- 
lantic seaboard, and known as “pork- 
opolis.” It stood on “free soil” on 
the banks of the Ohio but across the 
river was Covington, Kentucky, where 
slavery existed. His boyhood was 
spent partly in these two cities and 
partly in Paynesville, Ohio, on the 
shores of Lake Erie, a depot on the 
“underground railway,’ which en- 
abled escaping slaves to reach Can- 
ada. Very early he became an abol- 
itionist and in his prayers used to 
add “and please God, make_ the 
negroes free!” to “Now I lay me.” 
He saw Lincoln standing in a car- 
riage in Cincinnati in 1860, and still 
cherishes the memory of the smile 
the President-elect bestowed on him 
as he with childish enthusiasm waved 
a flag. 

Having known countless celebrities, 
all now departed, he says that the 
three deaths which affected him most 
were those of Lincoln, Henry George 
and Theodore Roosevelt, the two lat- 
ter intimate friends. Henry George 
with his impassioned zeal for the ab- 
olition of poverty, he regards as the 
grandest soul he has ever known. In 
connection with Lincoln he recalls 
that his mother devised a very orig- 
inal form of Pelmanism. She sug- 
gested to other women who were tak- 
ing their children out to see the great 
man that afterwards the youngsters 
should all be spanked that they might 
remember the occasion. She was per- 
haps not serious for at all times she 
was brimming over with kindness and 
fun. 

The boyhood he describes was a 
river-boyhood much like that re- 
corded by Mark Twain in “Tom Saw- 
yer” and “Huckleberry Finn,” save 
that Beard lived in cities teeming 
with commerce, whereas the humorist 


was reared in the sleepy village of 
Hannibal, Mo. For the boys of Cov- 
ington the civil war was at their 


very doors, and boy-like they played 
at micmic battles. Beard’s father was 
not in commerce but a celebrated 
painter. All his sons, though educated 
for other professions became painters, 
writers, engravers and illustrators in 
New York. The most celebrated, ex- 
cept Dan, was Frank Beard, inventor 
of the “chalk-talk.” In the later chap- 
ters sketches of the celebrities of 50 
years ago, especially Mark Twain, 
abound; and learn that the lat- 
ter was imbued with an ineradicable 
sadness over the problem of human 
suffering, which he could not recon- 
cile with a belief in a moral govern- 
ment of the universe. Altogether it 
is a fascinating book; amazingly vital 
considering the author’s years. 
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Boer War 


SO MUCH HAS HAPPENED, by Nora 
Stevenson. Jonathan Cape. $2.50. 


BY MARY DALE MUIR 


‘0 MUCH HAS HAPPENED” is a 
thoroughly absorbing and divert- 

ing piece of writing. Nora Stevenson 
has her story well in hand and while 
developing her with skill suc- 
ceeds in presenting a very clear pic 
ture of Boers, kaffirs and British in 
their relationships in Africa before the 
Boer War, during it and after. She 
is particularly at home in her presen- 
tations of the Boers and such char- 
acters as Dirk, Judith and Christian 
stand out in the full force of their 
simplicity, straightforwardness,  al- 
most primitiveness, against the warped 
bitterness and vindictiveness of Jo- 
anna. They live, move and have their 
being in the spaciousness of the veld 
with its littke kopjes, from the tops 


plot 
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BOVE...just a glimpse of new luxury, waiting 
for you in 1940 Hudsons! Below .. . a hint 
of new beauty that’s winning highest praise 


everywhere! And prices, already low, are now 
substantially lower! 


Pictures can’t show you that these are among 
the roomiest cars built today ... but they are. 
Words can’t describe the performance you'll 
discover when higher-powered, silken-smooth 
Hudson motors go into action. 


Nor can we give you more than an idea of 
riding and handling ease new to the highway, in 
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BACHELOR CIGARS 


100% Havana Filler 
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cars that combine Hudson's Patented \uto 
Poise Control with new Center-Point Steerme 
and the finest independent front wheel coil 
springing, used up to now only in costliest cars 


Let us add that brilliant engineering has given 
these new Hudsons even greater economy of ga- 
and oil... that they are built to assure the out- 
standing dependability and low upkeep cost t 
which Hudson owners everywhere testify 

If vou want to know what all chis means in 
read the price news at the right 
1940 Hudson 


extra value, 
then drive a new 


for 1940... HUDSON 


low cost for 


Interior of New Hudson Fight and Super-Six, 
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firfoam Seat Cushions sta 


HUDSON PRICES START IN 


THE LOWEST PRICE FIELD 
= 


NEW HUDSON SIX « SUPER-SIX and a New Kind of STRAIGHT EIGHT »« NEW COUNTRY CLUB SEDANS 





Car shown ts neu 


Hudson 


} 


Six DeLuxe louri Sedan, 31098" 


CANADA'S SAFEST CARS ARE NOW CANADA'S SMARTEST 
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== “Call Me A Business Man” 


BY J. B. LAWRENCE-SMITH 


HENRY RUTHERFORD JACKMAN 
is a new type of politician for 


tics. The officers of large corpora- 
tions who make it a rule to abstain 
from politics are not shouldering their 
share of the country’s problems, un- 


Toronto. He is a well-to-do manager less public relations of that company ; 
of investment trusts and estates who absolutely forbid it.” 

ten years ago decided that he ought 

to take an active interest in the coun- Youngest Candidate 

try’s affairs. : 


He is the youngest Conservative 
candidate in Toronto. Denton Massey 1 
is one year his senior. But he started 
at the top without going through the 
mill. 

Mr. Jackman likes chopping trees 
He does that on the farm at Klein- 
burg, on the Humber River, where h 
spends his summers. 

He has callouses on his hands to 
prove it. 

He is a firm believer in the essen 
tials of the capitalistic system. 

“The oil that makes the system 


He decided that the best way to 
enter politics was at the bottom. Five 
years ago he joined the Rosedale Rid- 
ing Conservative Association and ran 
for the position of auditor, the lowliest 
of posts on the executive. He won. 
kor the past three years he has been 
president of the Association. A short 
time ago he contested the Federal 
Convention against Harry Clarke, 
M.P., the sitting member, and defeated 
to one 

Behind that short outline lies the 
story of a young man, now 38 years of 





age, who has made a success of his work is the profit motive Remove 
ow n the field of finance profits and the system does not work.” 
H ics and strangely enough He has no illusions about the sys 
thor eniovs his work with a H. R. JACKMAN tem but believes that reform is nec- 





ird association that is known for its Photo by “Who's Who in Canada”. waren 

tough and bitter fights He married Mary Rowell, the only 
tary co-operation between the two daughter of the Hon. Newton Wesley 
railways has been a failure. Forced Rowell, former Chief Justice of On- 


Cabbagetown Boy co-operation or unified management tario. They have two children, Hal 


would seem the only way out. I will seven and Eric, five. 





vas born in Toronto ra ; 
H ae ; bats use all my influence to see that such He is the Treasurer of Metropolitan 
11S grandtathe i Salling Captain, : ‘ Tent ’ 
; a policy is made a plank in the Con- United Church. He was a Methodist 
me to the tv close to a hundred : : s. ‘ ' 
ne ee servative platform. before Church Union 
irs ago from Sussex, England, and ; 
He is still a Manion man. He plays terrible golf and som 


ttled in Cabbagetown. Cabbagetown 


the Ridin He lives in South Rosedale, one of squash 
Ow ong ou t ¥ e Ou / 1 op es eh. J the better residential districts of To- He is a member of the Lambton 
I ro ( ommy hurch, Joe 


is . . . > 
. ; : s , ronto. In the same riding there are Golf and Country Club, the Badmin 
hompson and 4d rs ther poli- ; = ; ; 
e i ; : : 10,000 people on relief out of the 62,- ton and Racquets Club, the Nationa! 
t ns t s nov ne of the poorer a : : > ; 
To Build wt Lam Bulb > re , ; , 000 who make up the riding. and Albany Clubs. His luncheon clubs 
” as Re eae Rut find , He wants something done about it. are the Canadian and the Empire 
riis n le! iS LutLnNe!r ya, Or om * 
Snot ‘ ei ; Uist E The chief concern is that the Can- He is a Mason, a life member of 
Scottish descer from Ulster, a de- 
ra) L t ' a ] t cavirl As , Meese as be the conta nobtais ate : Be adian working man shall have a full Harvard Lodge and a member of 
; 7 i : a scendant of the Rev. Samuel Ruther- ‘inner pail? foni® Tod 
l } al e é ‘ ( > af ge. 
glass; to blow ld et the bulb t made by hand. Modern machinery, driver ford. D.D.. Principal of St. Marv’s I ; 6 
' 1] siglo: oe a ae He has met hundreds of yvoung men His reading is mostly financia 
gs S ( possible to turn out College, St. Andrew’s University, Scot- ; .. a } 1 ‘ 
: I I le | s ; ; 1 < sian and women between the ages of 18 journals, books on economics and 
\ + fire re thar mat } ¢ + ns oft prod ts at lov st mad ) nd in signatory to 1e Sole pa ‘ 
. > : ; oe Se ear eee : ) 7 : C * and 30 who have never had a steady some biography Little fiction for 
| rad +} + he nc nd. tew \ 1 } Id hei tow Id h FF Pue and ovenan sy : ‘ ; 
i t S SS n ( be sold their ost woul I ( i 1 a * job since leay ing school. him. 
nti Mets But } +} 7 _— Huron and Rosedale Public Schools, a “ 
os PFONIDICE gut 6D isc these products are ‘ ie : That is why he says: “I believe He hopes to be elected without mak 
the University of Toronto Schools and : c 


millions of people can buy everyone should be interested in poli- ing any promises. 


then the Royal Air Force were the 


{ so thousands of new jobs have been ; + oft { He 


ext steps in the Jackman career. (9 ener ae heeeetanetamainceem 


enlisted when he was 17 years old and 
i t 


( ( | ' ‘ took his training for three months 
a [ nadiat Kt f : ra ric 1 irch and engincering af 
\f TY J ' : 5 o. vhen Armistice was signed 
a How ee pe Pee ee ee eee ee eee en ee Later followed attendance at the 
Ss It is 5S for t sat reasor ost nd are helping to create thousands of new J Tor 


: University of onto and Osgoode 


m4 ndreds other obs tor Canadian people at higher wages Hall Law School. He was called to 
the Bar in 1923. He liked the law but b dadd Ss 
G-E Research Saves the Canadian Public Thousands of Dollars Annually referred finance for which he had a 'y y 


. particular flair 
ee The result of that aptitude has 5 
meant a measure of security for him- ife nSsurarnce 
self and his family. But first he took 
a postgraduate course at the School 
of Business Administration at Harvard 
University. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Sa a 


No Wild Money 


Before he settled down he “did” 
Europe. He visited Scotland, England, 
France, Belgium, Austria and Italy. 
He spent a month in Germany during 
the early part of the inflation period 
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When he entered Germany one could 
| TRANSFORMATION 
(PONIGHT I am a veritable siren 
In sequin snood and sandals edged 
in gold; 
I'm sure I could have captivated Byron 
i feel so glamorous and _ starry-eyed 
—_ = and bold 
sl and bol 
' is, — But shod, by day, in sensible low heel 
- With glasses on my nose so I can see 
I trundle baby through the park and 
feel 
= Exotic as a turnip--woe is me! 
May RICHSTONE. 
, je get 300 marks for one dollar. When 
he left the same dollar would buy 600 
marks First class, by train, from 
Berlin to Cologne, a full day’s journey, 
cost, in Canadian money, $1.00. 
. . . y * r . He doesn’t believe in “wild money.” 
4 4 > / ; : 
OBSOLETI 4 l | -| O-DA TI} 4 His family has always been Con- 
servative but he has a mind of his 
> , 7 , -l: , own. 
[ houg/ N ever Worn Ll hough Worn Out For instance on railways he has 
> Oo this to say: “A solution to the rail- 
vay problem must be found. Volun- 
eras HINE depreciates thr rh use tion, or w hesitate to install new 
d t ¢ h t t es f that it would involve 
na ir 1 thr yn the inti t hea an outlay of cash 
t ra tter met 1 of doing 1fs S rs of industrial machinery or like 
I thanks to the understanding juipment, can, through the use of 
oust requirements on the part 1.A.C. amortized payment plans, make 
I rm 1 tors, new processes and t easy for Canadian industrial con- 
ct for increasing the efficies rns to install mow the up-to-date, F ee ae 
ind ¢€ tf C ire ficient equipment they need \S a , r SSS 
; A eal 1 > . 
t eveloped matt f fact the new machinery can a 
il mat mrms who eitner ] rte he SO) { or a basis whereby the r : 
yt realize how severely they are handi monthly instalments are no more, and f PRUDENTIAL 
ipping themselves by continuing to in many cases even less than the savings Raced 
se out-dated equipment, with its enjoved through the increased efficiency GIBRALTAR 
esultant inefficient, high-cost produc f modern equipment. 
Let an 1.AA representative explain these plans to you in 
detail, and show you how they will help you to ell equip- 
ment on a sound and practicable amortized payment plan. 
/ The i ‘ 
‘ < ca | ae 
Industrial Acceptance Corporation | pe Pia 
| ninpany of America 
1 | 
Limited | 
| | Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
Sun Life Building - Montreal 
THE AIR CHIEI Air Chief Marshal . 
> » > > J > £. . ‘ ° Was . 
Sir Cyril Newall, whose full forces Branch Offices in All Leading Canadian Cities 
AN ALL-CANADIAN COMPANY BRANCHES FROM COAST TO COAST RAVE YOE SOE SORNe Ren? etree Loe 
success of early raids on the enemy 
and the dramatic “pamphlet war’. 
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Why Cash and Carry’ 
is Nonsense 


BY ALLAN WATSON 








IN the United States the real issues of the war are clouded by the 
battle of words, at Washington, over the repeal of the arms 
embargo. To such an extent, indeed, says Mr. Watson, that the 
large pro-Ally bloc in the country has worked itself into a 
belief that the war is as good as won if the embargo is lifted in 
favor of “cash and carry” buying. 


BUT what good will the “cash’—meaning gold, do the Americans? 
In what respect will payment by gold benefit them any more 
than payment by another set of war debts? 


AND what happens to the gold standard—in the preservation of 
which the United States is vitally interested—if that country 


acquires ALL the gold? 








THE United States is a country 

Which has a deep, if not abiding, 
faith in slogans. At the present time 
the slogan is “Cash and carry,” a 
phrase which originated in the gro- 
ceterias and has now been applied 
to the theory that Great Britain and 
France should be allowed to bring 
their baskets to the great American 
market, pay their cash, and cart their 
munitions away. 

It is simple, with a fateful, specious 
simplicity. Would that the reality 
were as simple as that! It is another 
example of the thing to which I 
have drawn attention in these columns 
recently—the inability of the Amer- 
icans to differentiate between national 
finance and personal finance. Be- 
tween Great Britain borrowing five 
billions of dollars from the United 
States, and Bill Smith borrowing ten 
dollars from Tom Jones. 

The Americans are determined that 
Great Britain will not be allowed to 
borrow another five billions of dol- 
lars, or even, presumably, five mil- 
lions of dollars. Even the Dorothy 
Thompsons of the land do not ad- 
vocate such borrowings. Instead, the 
fervent pro-Ally sentiment of the 
country (and make no mistake, there 
is a fervent pro-Ally sentiment) has 
fastened on this unfortunate groce- 
teria simile as a way out, a middle 
course between — strict neutrality, 
which means the indirect favoring of 
the German cause, and “the sort 
of a mess that we got into last time,” 
as an American phrased it to me. 

And our pro-Ally friends in the 
United States have been so busy de- 
fending the groceteria plan against 
the Borahs and the Johnsons that 
they have actually worked themselves 
into a belief that the war is as good 
as won if the arms embargo is re- 
pealed. Would that it were as simple 
as that! 


What Happens Then ? 


But to return to the economic angle 
of “Cash and carry.” From the snort 
view, there seems to be nothing im- 
practicable in the idea. It is known 
that both England and France have 
large credits available in the United 
States, in the form of ear-marked 
gold. And this gold forms the basis 
of payment for the “cash and carry” 
purchases. 

But, assuming that all this ear- 
marked gold is turned over to the 
American government and the _ pro- 
ceeds released, through that govern- 
ment, to the Allied Purchasing Com- 
mission which it is understood will do 
the work that J. P. Morgan & Co. 
did in the last war, what happens 
then? What benefits will accrue to 
the American government or the 
American people through the trans- 
fer of all this gold? Some American 
manufacturers, of course, will bene- 
fit from the diversion of the funds, 
but in what respect is the country 
as a whole better off? 

Temporarily, it is true, business 
activity is quickened, employment 
gains, and there are profits—-profits 
which have probably been more than 
discounted on the New York Stock 
Market today. But these things would 
happen to exactly the same extent 
if the Allied governments gave their 
notes, instead of their gold! In the 
last war this is what happened, and 
the American people were left hold- 
ing the bag. This time, the American 
government is determined to get gold 
instead of notes. So what? 


Give Away Gold! 


Senator John F. Neylan, director 
of the National City Bank of New 
York, Regent of the University of 
California, and formerly legal advise1 
to the great financial empire of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, is neither a 
fool nor a philanthropist. He is a 
hard-headed lawyer. Yet Mr. Ney- 
lan advocated, only a few months 
ago, that the United States give away, 
to other nations, five of her fifteen 
billions of buried gold, in order that 
some meaning might be restored to 
the gold standard, and some basis be 
found for an orderly resumption of 
world trade. 

Not unnaturally, Senator Neylan 
did not get very far with his sugges- 
tion. He realized that he probably 
wouldn’t get very far with it when 


he complained that “any suggestion 
Which does not fit in with the con- 
ventional jargon of diplomats... will 
be considered bizarre and Utopian.” 
3ut he likened the situation, as it 
then existed, to a poker game in 
which the chips are all held by one 
player, and he suggested that some 
of the chips be redistributed ‘among 
the losers, so that the game can go 
on.” 

It is interesting to review this pro- 
posal today. Today, when even the 
broader-minded non-isolationists in 
the United States restrict their offers 
of aid to a “Cash and carry” basis. 


Don't Need More Gold 


Of course, the worthy senator ex- 
aggerated when he implied that the 
United States held all the gold. It 
only holds the great majority of it. 
But between acquiring notes-of-hand 
(“War Debts No. 2” they might be 
called) and acquiring the remainder 
of the world’s gold, there is, so far 
as I can see, very little difference. 

In the case of the notes, we know, 
from the experience of the last war, 
that the United States will be un- 
able to reduce its internal debt by 
collecting its external debt. Or, in 
other words, we know that the notes 
would be valueless. But we also 
know, from the experience of the last 
ten years, that the gold acquired 
under “Cash and carry” would be 
equally valueless. Outside of the 
work-benefit received by the few 
score men who would be required to 
build fresh vaults to put it in, nobody 
in the United States would be one 
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WORTH KEEPING IN MIND 


with twenty billions jieve not only in slogans. They be- 
of gold buried than with fifteen. lieve in 
of logical fact, the force over which no _ individual or 


“they,” that anonymous 


notes-of-hand, worthless as they body has any control. “What will 


would be, would 


be less dangerous ‘they’ do when we have all the gold?” 


to the American economy than would ask the Americans. 
the additional gold. Because, while 


neither unpaid promissory notes or 


Gold the Basis 


unused gold make for any employ- 


ment, real wealth, or trade, in the 
country in which 


But they do not put their question 
they are held, if far enough. If “they” scrap the gold 


there is anything to choose, the notes. standard, do Americans think that the 
would be preferable to the gold, be- base metals, the steels, the aviations 
cause they would leave the currencies and the rails will still be good hoids? 


of the debtor countries anchored 


In other words, is gold not the basis 


sheet-anchored—to a gold base where- of all our values? Is not this very 


as the other thing might completely 
wreck the basis of Capitalism. Not 
only of European Capitalism but of 


war a fight between gold and what it 
stands for, and barter and what that 
stands for? A fight between the right 


American Capitalism. Gold is of value of the individual to plan his own life 


only when one can trade with it. 


and security and that of the state to 


It is not entirely a desire to get do with him as it will? And, if this 
into the “war babies” that has made _is so, of gold shares, in terms of our 


American holders of gold stocks sell 
base metals, steels, thing worthless, including bank bal- 


and switch to 


money, are worthless, is not every- 


aviations and rails. It is also a dim, ances? 
unformed fear of what is going to But this article did not start out 


happen to gold. 


The Americans be- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


THE BUSINESS FRONT 


On Telling the People 


BY P. M. 


RICHARDS 





HAVE received the following letter: 


“Dear Mr. Richards: 


“While I am in entire agreement with the title 
of your article ‘Tell the People’ (issue of September 
30—-Ed.), I feel that the contents leave much to be 


desired. 
“We are fighting to exterminate 


a Menace. Nota 


menace to democracy and capitalism only, but rather 
to established law and order; not a menace to ma- 
terial advancement only, but to spiritual as well as 
physical freedom. And freedom is the cornerstone 
of real democracy. Is it not inadvisable to tell the 
people that we are fighting to defend a mode of 

government and a type of 


After all, 
capitalism 


since then 
safe for 


“Hitler 





economy when what we are 
really compelled to fight 
for now is our very lives? 


democracy and 
had all the cards 


in their hands in 1919, and 


they have failed 


not only to make the world 


themselves, but 


safe for anything 


surely spoke a 


true word when he told 
Rauschning that he _ had 


the utmost contempt for the ‘unimaginativeness, 
hypocrisy, irresolution and cowardice of the Western 
Democrats’. Or rather four true words. Who after 
all was responsible for Hitler’s amazing rise, and 
the growth and establishment of Nazi-ism, if it was 
not German capitalists, and European capitalists and 
democrats? Did not one of the most outstanding ex- 


amples of the latter recently say 


must never let things slide? Surely 
of hypocrisy. 


Disgrace of Democracy 


that democracy 
a classic example 


“It is, to my mind, to the everlasting disgrace of 
democratic statesmen since the last war that within 
twenty years of the end of it we should be fighting 
the same battle all over again. And if Russia and 
Italy were to join our adversaries, this time we 
should stand an excellent chance of losing. 

“But the main thing now is that we are fighting, 
and fighting for all people the world over who want 
peace and a lasting security. France and England 
have stopped shirking their responsibilities as great 
powers (the U.S.A. is trying to keep up the pretence 
of having none) and they are fighting to save the 
world from chaos. The reasons for this war are 
clear to everyone who cares to think at all; we are 


fighting for everything that makes 
“Yours, etc. 


life worth living 
“R.W.” 


I think that “R.W.” has written a good letter but 
that, like my article, it is open to criticism. He says 
that we are fighting to preserve freedom and not 
merely to defend “a mode of government and a type 
of economy”. But if we lose those things, shall we 
still have freedom? We can take it for granted, I 
suppose, in the world situation existing today, that 
the alternative to our kind of government and econ- 
omy is Fascism or Communism or something akin 
to them—-something the basis of which is authori- 
tarianism, not freedom. It seems to me that “a 
mode of government and a type of economy” are 
good concrete things to fight for, and quite 
sufficiently comprehensive 


Not the Ultimate 


In the article “Tell the People’, I did not, of 
course, intend to suggest or imply that we had 
achieved the ultimate in government or economy) 
but rather that the economic strains and _ stresses 
caused by the last war and evidenced in the recent 
long years of depression were tending to overshadcew 
in public consciousness the enormous social progress 
made under democracy and capitalism and the op- 
portunities for further gains created by recent scien- 
tific advances. I suggested that our national morale, 
and hence our war-making effort, might be improved 
by a propaganda campaign to make the people 
realize the facts. 

“R.W.” absails democracy and capitalism for hav- 
ing made a mess of things after the last war. Wel 
even so, can we do anything but resolve to do better 
in future? And we shall certainly do better, in one 
very important respect 
at least, which is that 
after we've won we 
shall not repeat the er- 
rors of the Versailles 
Treaty. This time we 
shall be more fore- 
sighted and strive 
earnestly to eliminate 
causes for future war 
And anyway, has 
“R.W.” an alternative to democracy and capitalism? 
Hitler and Stalin have, of course, but surely their 
way is not ours 





The fact is that we are fighting to preserve a 
certain way of life, the essence of which is freedom, 
and which our enemies, if they win, will destroy 
This is not a war to make the world better but sim- 
ply to save freedom; it’s truly a war to “make the 
world safe tor democracy”. And that, surely, is a 
good cause to fight for, a cause which everyone who 
loves liberty should uphold 


o-operation And The 


Grain 


Trade 


BY CHARLES P. COLES 











In an article last week, Mr. Coles (a well-known Vancouver grain 
broker now retired) pictured a trading day on the Vancouver 
Merchants’ Exchange and pleaded for a better understanding of 


the part played by the “middle-men" in the grain trade 


In this article he reviews the development of the co-operative 
movement in Canadian grain marketing and elsewhere and 
shows that organizations such as grain exchanges are truly a 
part of the co-operative process. 


——————————— 


N 1923 and 1924 Wheat Pools were 

formed in Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba, and a central agency, 
(The Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers) was organized to market 
their wheat. This was largely under 
eloquent advice, which previously had 
inspired similar movements in other 
staple products in the U.S.A. and 





other parts of the world These co- 
operative efforts were, on the whole. 
disastrous for the producers Two 
features caused weakness in the or- 


ganizations and contributed largely to 
their downfall. 
One of these was the very large 
scale upon which the organizations 
were initiated. To start upon a huge 
organization over-night, as it were 


1 


and to make it function smoothly and 


successfully is about as difficult as 


transplanting a full-grown tres 
The second feature was the loss 





of freedom to members and_ their 
regimentation This was resented 
ifter the first enthusiasm had eva- 
porated and the cost and difficulty 
of initiating new methods and prin- 
ciples in an old trade were ex- 


perienc ed 


“Orderly Marketing” 


The slogan of the new movement 
in the Canadian grain trade was 
“Orderly Marketing’—and this was 
founded upon a misconception—per- 
haps several misconceptions. 

One was the belief that Canadian 
Wheat was ordinarily pressed upon 
the world’s market in the fall of the 
year, immediately after harvest, in 
a volume which forced the market 
down. It was contended, 
peared plausible to many, that ; 
holding back in the fall and mar- 
keting the Canadian crop more or 


less evenly over the whole year, a 





better average price would be ob- 
tainable. 

There was also a good deal of talk 
of eliminating speculation 

Both of these ideas proved wrong 
and disappointing in actual practice 

The flaw in the “orderly market- 
ing’ idea, so far as restricting ship- 
ments when a new crop is flooding 
is in failing to consider the move- 


ment from other parts of the world 


Each Has Its Turn 


In early summer, say June-July 
wheat commences to move in volume 
from the Southern U.S.A. and Eur- 
ope. In August-September it starts 
to move in volume from the Northern 
U.S.A., and in October and November 
it normally moves in heavy volume 
from Canada. In December-Janu 
the Southern hemisphere (principally 
the Argentine and Australia) come 
into flood and are the heaviest sellers 

So that, the world over, each of 





ry 


the exporting countries has its turn 
of heavy selling; and the importers 
in other countries are accustomed 
to taking the wheat from the ex- 
porting countries in volume as the 
crops are harvested 

Canada is well equipped compared 
with other countries to hold back her 
crop and has an immense investment 
(over large) in country and terminal 
elevators, as well as some granaries 
on the farms. When the Wheat Pools 
who controlled about half the wheat 
in Canada, held back, the independent 
sellers were influenced to anticipate 
higher markets, and, quite naturally 
followed the Pools’ lead 

This holding back of Canadian 
wheat had two bad effects. Firstly 
it antagonized the wheat buyers 
abroad—especially in Great Britain, 
where millers, through amalgama 
tion, have become few in number 
powerful and co-ordinated in their 
buying 

Secondly, while it stiffened the 
market temporarily, it resulted in 
accumulated stocks of wheat and a 
growing carry-over from year to 
year on which storage, interest and 
insurance expenses were incurred 


A Disastrous Policy 


This policy eventually proved fatal 
The pooling farmers lost heavily; the 
government was involved in helping 
the farmers; there is now over-great 
investment in elevator equipment call- 
ing for returns and tending auto- 
matically to hold grain back and to 
increase “overhead” expense 

As to the elimination of speculat- 
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But we are getting into wat 
is rathe i\ an snort 

s t the Vancouy Me ants 
Exchang 

rh ist tin \ yoked i her 
the vas \ mark Today it 
s du 

It is 6.3 in gain nly six 
rr ght mem s scatt 1 aroun 
Are they busy? Do they appear alert 
They do not If they are not a 
actually yvawning they ion’t seem 
more than half awake 

Is anyone at the telegraph counter? 


Not a s 


sending wires when we were her 





Mephreg and Grass wert 


before—where are they now? Doubt- 


less in bed-—nothing in the cables to 





th ul Perhaps no cables at 
The few present are brokers, fot 
the lordly exporter or terminal el- 


vator operator or shipping office 
manager may phone to their brokers 
y the Exchange, even if there is 
nothing to get them out of bed. 
Neardash is not  here—probably 
fast asleep. He lives well and stays 
up late. If you wait for 2 or 3 hours 
you may see him hurrying on to the 
Exchange and taking off his overcoat 
as if not a moment can be spared 
But that means nothing—just a habit 
On our last visit, as you may re- 
member, he was present at 6.30 A.M 
reflectively stroking his moustache 
and gazing at the quotations going up 
on the board. Physically quiet then 
but mentally active as-—well, any- 
thing. Now he is, apparently, in a 
great rush but really thinking of noth- 
ing more important than last night’s 
Bridge and the cup of coffee which 
he means to have 

What about the Wetfash staff? The 
resting quietly upon 


cable codes are 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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COMMERCE & TRANSPORTATION 
BUILDING 


159 BAY STREET 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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DUTIES ACT 
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The provisions of the new 
Succession Duties Act (On- 
tario 1939) might possibly 
make it advisable to change 
the terms of your Will 

Our Trust Officers will 
gladly advise you without 
obligation in any matters 
which may give you cause 


for doubt 
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Prospectus of Canadian Investment 
Fund, Ltd., obtainable from your 
own investment dealer. 
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1lgoma Summit 


and 
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INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


C. H. MARTIN & CO. 


67 Yonge St., Toronto 
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Inquiries invited regarding C 


GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





NATIONAL STEEL CAR 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I have some National Steel Car 
stock and am very interested in keep- 
ing in touch with anything that 
affects the company and lately I’ve 
heard that they have large orders for 
shells for Great Britain. Can you tell 
me anything about this, or is it just 
another war-time rumor? 

S.G.J., Edmonton, Alta 

It is no rumor. For several years 
National Steel Car has been produ- 
cing shell parts for Britain. The 
company started on an experimental 
basis, gambling that it could produce 
parts that would meet the require- 
ments of the British government 
after the necessary machinery was 
installed, the initial output was 
shipped to England and found per- 
fectly satisfactory 

Since then small-scale production 
has been continued with the purpose 
in mind of maintaining facilities that 
could be stepped up quickly in the 
event that larger production was re- 
quired. When war started, the com- 
pany was in a position where it had 
ilready had experience in this sort of 
work and now that some $450,000 has 
been invested in machinery for the 
forging and machining of shells, the 
company is in line to receive still 
more orders. Further important ex- 
pansion in this department seems to 
be indicated 


ALGONQUIN, GOLD HILL 


Editor, Gold & Dross 
I have some stock in Algonquin 
Vines and Gold Hill Mines, and 
would ippreciate any information 
fre ie te tbout them. 
F.G.C., Toronto, Ont. 


Algonquin Mines sold its property 
some years ago to Consolidated On- 
tario Gold Mines, and the exchange 
basis was one new for 10 old shares 
There has been no recent report of 
iny activity and I understand the 
‘ompany is awaiting more favorable 
‘onditions before considering further 
xploration 

Gold Hill Mines has been dormant 
for a considerable time. Some gold 
was produced 11 or 12 years ago but 
the mill has since been sold for debts. 
The veins are narrow and_ general 
structural conditions not favorable to 


a successful operation. 


BERYLLIUM 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


is a regular reader of your Gold 


& Dross columns, I have noticed with 
} 


interest your recent comment on such 


war-tinie metals as tungsten and 
lybdenum, and would appreciate 
some information on beryllium. What 


produced to any 


tre its uses and is it } 


in Canada? 
R. I. T., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Although beryllium, a semi-precious 
metal, was discovered about 140 years 
igo, it was not until recent years 


mucn commercial interest was at- 


tracted, largely because of its oxide 
ontent and high cost of extraction 
of the pure metal. This cost, however, 


is now been reduced to a _ point 
h enables its valuable properties 
to be utilized in industry, and the pro- 


anadian Industrial and Min- 


We specialize in the Dividend Paying 


Gold Mines and in new gold mining properties under 


t 


present active and encouraging development. 


A. E. OSLER & COMPANY. 
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Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


Osler Bidg., 11 Jordan St. 
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E. F. CROSSLAND, of Toronto, presi- 
dent of Steele, Briggs Seed Company, 
Ltd., has just completed fifty years’ 
association with the company and to 
mark the occasion was presented with 
an illuminated address by the staffs of 
the head office and branches. Mr. 
Crossland was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Canadian Seed Trade 
Association. 


duction of beryllium alloys, chiefly 
copper-beryllium and nickel-beryllium, 
Ss now expanding rapidly. 

Beryllium is proven to impart high 
tensile strength to copper, and tools 
made of the above alloys have valu- 
able properties of hardness and tough- 
ness, matching that of steel, and with 
the advantage of being non-sparking 
under most conditions. Recent re- 
search work on the use of a small per- 
centage~of beryllium in alloys with 
steel, iron, nickel, copper, platinum, 
aluminum and in bronze mixtures has 
given very gratifying results. The 
alloys appear to offer great possibili- 
ties for use as new _ construction 
materials, and on account of its light 
weight (one-third less than aluminum) 
is of particular importance in the vital 
parts of airplanes. It increases the 
hardness of copper and iron several 
times, also greatly increases their 
tensile strength, and both these quali- 
ties can be controlled by heat treat- 
ment. It alloys with aluminum pro- 
viding hardness and resistance to cor- 


rosion and is also used in X-ray 
apparatus. 

While as yet there has been no 
commercial production of beryllium 
in Canada, the known deposits of 
beryl of possible economic importance 
include an occurrence in Renfrew 
county, southeastern Ontario, and 
others in the Pointe du Bois district, 
southeastern Ontario, as well as 
Rainy River and Abitibi districts of 
Ontario. The first named is considered 
to offer the best chances for develop- 
ment and Canadian Beryllium Mines 
& Alloys Limited has been active 
there for some years. Beryl crystals 
have been secured from surface pits 
and have been cobbed and stock piled 
with ultimate plans of installing a re- 
fining plant. 


GATINEAU 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Kindly tell me how Gatineau is 
doing this year and how results com- 
pare with those of last. Also, what is 
the earnings outlook? I’m interested 
in this stock and would appreciate 
anything you can tell me. 

ie Ds Ty 

Gatineau’s gross operating revenue 
for the second quarter of 1939 was 
approximately $161,000 above the cor- 
responding 1938 period; first quarter 
results showed a $118,000 gain over 
the first 3 months of 1938. Second 
quarter net of 25 cents per share was 
6.8 cents ahead of 1938, whereas the 
first quarter net of 23.6 cents per 
share had been up only 1.8 cents. 
Net in the first half was 48.6 cents 
per share, against dividends of 40 
cents per share at the 80-cent annual 
rate. 

The gain in earnings is accounted 
for by the rising power consumption 
on the part of the newsprint industry 
as well as from the larger amount 
of primary power being delivered 
since last fall to the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric. While there are a number 
of complicating factors in the Gatin- 
eau outlook, probabilities seem to 
favor earnings attaining a somewhat 
higher level. Chief adverse factor at 
the present is the premium of 11 per 
cent on United States funds, which 
adds close to $250,000 to the com- 
pany’s interest bill payable in that 
currency. There is also the possibil- 


Toronto, Ont 
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BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HARUSPEX 


The market's long-term or year to year trend, under Dow’s 


theory, continues upward. The 


short-term or month to month 


trend has been upward since April 8. 


BUSINESS AND MARKET 


PROBABILITIES—-After tempo- 


rary interruption over the early months of the year, business 


resumed its recovery movement 


in May. This renewed climb was 





496,000 | 460,000 | 723,000 


anticipated by the stock market in early April. The business 
upturn carried along irregularly until September when the out- 
break of war in Europe gave the movement a decided lift. Fear 
that war purchases would cause price increases threw the hand- 
to-mouth buying policies of the past two years into bold relief 
and purchasing agents, under pressure of increased demand from 
the individual consumer, suddenly started to build up inventories. 
The building up process is still under way. Capital goods buying 
is also being forced by the heightened industrial activity. 

Recently, however, Germany has conquered Poland, thereby 
accomplishing her declared military objective, and this fact has 
brought forward the possibility that Hitler, rather than under- 
taking the much more formidable military task of breaking the 
British blockade, may sue for peace. Hitler’s uncomfortable 
position as junior partner to the Russo-German combination has 
also been suggested as another reason for his wish to terminate 
hostilities. 

We feel, as Mr. Winston Churchill recently stated, that Hitler 
had full power to start the war but that it will stop only when 
Britain and France so decide. We see no sound reason why these 
countries should withdraw so long as the Nazi control remains at 
the head of the German state. Therefore, we are skeptical as to 
peace now. European diplomacy, however, is beyond the ken of 
this observer. We can only wait and see. If peace comes, 
we doubt if it will halt, other than temporarily, the cyclical 
recovery that has been under way since the early half of 1938 
Instead of winding up in a war boomlet, this recovery would then 
probably blossom, in due course, into a peace boomlet. Stated 
otherwise, during the course of a cyclical recovery, all that 
happens, happens as Candide would say for the best. 

Over recent weeks the stock market has sensed the hiatus in 
the war's progress as discussed above. Consequently, its price 
movement, following on the first sharp advance in recognition of 
the stimulus which war gave to business, has been sidewise. In 
due course, these uncertainties will be resolved and the market 
will throw off its lethargy in favor of decisive action. Downside 
penetration by both the Dow-Jones railroad and industrial aver- 
ages of their September 18 support points would signal the 
secondary trend as downward, and a correction of the entire 
movement April-to-September would be in order. Normal zones 
for such a correction would be the 144/139 levet on the industrial 
average. To the contrary, should both averages develop strength 
that carried them above their September peaks, the secondary 
trend will have been reconfirmed as upward and further sharp 
advance would be the normal expectancy 
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A copy of our booklet containing 
practical information based on the 
new Act of 1939 will be mailed 


upon request. 
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To the Shareholders of 


BRITISH DOMINION OIL 
AND DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LIMITED 


Your Company Management contemplates important 
development of Company properties. All holders of shares 
issued prior to 1937 are respectfully urged to exchange 
such shares for the new shares which are now listed on 
various Exchanges. There is no charge for such exchange 
—merely mail your certificates to the Company Treasurer, 
Home Office, Calgary. 


All shareholders should assure themselves that their 
shares are properly registered in their own names. The 
Company will gladly supply you with any information 
respecting your holdings. 


British Dominion Oil and Development Corp. Ltd. 


October 14, 1939 
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on Savings 


Savings of thrifty people like you and 
your neighbor built the city in which 
you live ... its homes, its factories, its 
great buildings. Since 1855, the 
Canada Permanent has been helping 
people to save, and has been pro- 
viding the funds which make construc- 
tion possible. Firm faith in Canada, 
coupled with sound judgment, still 
governs the policy of the Canada 
Permanent. It is ready to serve YOU. 
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ity that costs will rise under the in- 
fluence of war-time conditions, while 
taxes, of course, will take a liberal 
slice of profits. Offsetting the above- 
mentioned drags, is the step-up in 
deliveries of primary power to On- 
tario Hydro which will add upwards 
of $425,000 to annual gross and added 
to this is the greatly increased acti- 
vity in the paper industry which will 
augment substantially the revenue 
from power sales. 


QUEBEC MANITOU 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I would like your op-nion as to the 
prospects for Quebec Manitou. I have 
t block of the shares which I pur- 


chased at much higher levels and am 
anxious to know if the improved mar- 
ket for metals is likely to bring 
about a resumption of operations. 

L. B. H., Montreal, Que. 

I understand Quebec Manitou Mines 
has plans underway for the re-opening 
of its property in Bourlamaque town- 
ship, Quebec, as a consequence of the 
increase in the price of zinc, due to 
the war-time demand. Underground 
development and diamond drilling is 


base 
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Out of the Blue 


...into the Red! 


Nobody knows when fire will strike 
up property and profits indiscriminately. 


When you consider that the per capita fire loss 
in Canada in 1938 was $3.21 

covers only property damage 

apparent the urgency of obtaining complete pro- 
tection against fire and after-fire losses. 


Property damage is so often only a fraction of 
Further contingencies, due to 
indefinite interruption of business, continue to 


to your 


representative will obtain his co-operation in 


developing a plan for complete insurance pro- 


tection. 
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estimated to have indicated approx- 
imately 252,000 tons of ore with an 
average value of .085 oz. gold per ton; 
3.69 oz. silver and 11.2 per cent zinc, 


along with low values in lead and 
copper. 

Tests show that a relatively high 
recovery could be made of the zinc 


and that $3.76 could be recovered in 
precious metals, and engineers esti- 
mate an operating profit of $1.35 per 
ton on a 500-ton basis. The precious 
metal recovery is expected to cover 
operating costs and leave a profit of 
46 cents per ton with the zinc content 
adding the balance. If the necessary 
finances are available deeper develop- 
ment will be carried out and the 
property likely brought into produc- 
tion once a profit could be 
from the sale of a concentrate. 


EASTERN STEEL PRODUCTS 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I would like to get informa- 
tion on Eastern Steel Products. Par- 
ticularly I would like to know about 
the company’s business this year and 


assured 


some 


the prospects of dividends being paid. 
I know I can depend on anything you 


tell me and I want to thank you for 
this and the many times you have 
helped me out in the past. 
W.G.1., Halifax, N.S 
Because a rush of orders from cus- 
tomers seeking to forestall a rise in 
prices is keeping Eastern Steel’s 
plants working at capacity, indica- 


tions are that sales for the year end- 





Mines 
BY J. A. McRAE 


Faymar Porcupine Gold Mines, Ltd., 
is the first gold mining company 
in Canada to announce plans for con- 
struction of a new mill since the out- 
break of war. Officials have been 
encouraged to believe the excess 
profits tax recently introduced at 
Ottawa will be made more equitable 
than originally announced. The 
authorities at Ottawa are determined 
that all must expect to pay taxes in 
an effort to pay as we go for the 
war expenditures as far as is reason- 
ably possible, but at the same time, 
seem disposed to avoid any imposts 
which saddle new enterprises with 
especially devastating levies. 

e 


Lamaque Mining Co. wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Lamaque Gold 


Mines, produced $389,300 in August, 
or a total of $3,072,160 for the first 
eight months of this year. Teck- 
Hughes Gold Mines owns 71 per cent. 
of Lamaque Gold Mines. 

o 

Teck-Hughes Gold Mines, 
operation of its original property at 
Kirkland Lake and its interest in 
Lamaque, made a net profit of $2,036,- 
646 during the year ended August 
31st. This amounted to 42.4 cents per 
share on Teck-Hughes. 

. 

Central Patricia Gold Mines pro- 
duced $871,415 in the first half of 
1939 and realized a net profit of $286,- 
269. This amounted to 11.4 cents per 
share. 


through 


es 
Negus Gold Mines reported an out- 
put of over $60,000 during Septem- 
ber, making some $400,000 produced 
in the first eight months of the cur- 
rent year. 
* 
Canada Mines is the latest 
gold mine to come into production in 
Ontario The plant is designed to 
handle 150 tons daily, and with pos- 


Upper 


sibilities of being increased to 200 
tons daily at very small cost. 
+ 
Nickel demand in Canada is show- 


ing some increase as a result of a fall- 
ing off in demand for nickel from 
Caledonia. This is due to the difficulty 
of securing shipping accommodation 
from Caledonia 
os 
Little Long Lac has an _ orebody 
almost one quarter of a mile in length 
at the 1600 ft. level. This is the long- 
est ore shoot so far developed in the 
mine. The shaft has been completed 
to 2200 feet in depth, and this will 
open the way to development of four 
new levels. 
es 
Anglo-Huronian, Ltd., 
transfer $240,076 to 
plus account during the year ended 
July 31st. Total current assets were 
$7,178,184, the chief items of which 
were $6,038,000 in marketable secur- 
ities together with $850,817 in cash. 
se 
God’s Lake Gold Mines has opened 
a length of nearly 150 feet of ore 
which runs approximately $13. per 
ton at the present price for gold. The 
the width of the drift 
Plans are proceeding to commence 
sinking a new shaft to 2,000 feet in 
depth about the end of this year. 
oo 
Smelter Gold Mines reports a crew 
of men at work on the property re- 
cently optioned to R. J. Jowsey, H. R 
Drummond Hay and associates, the 
campaign of surface work to be fol- 
lowed by diamond drilling 
7 
Gold accumulated 
end of August 
$800,000, 000, 
timates 


was able to 
credit of sur- 


ore covers 


at Ottawa at 
not far 
according to 


the 
under 


recent es- 


was 


East Malartic Mines 
$1,496,000 in the first eight 
of 1939, recovering an 
$6.85 ton 


produced 
months 
average of 
per 
Sigma Mines produced $1,443,401 in 
gold during the nine months ended 


ing November 30, 1939, will be some- 
where in the neighborhood of $2,300,- 
000 rather than $2,000,000 which was 
expected earlier in the year. Earn- 
ings are expected to be adequate to 
pay a dividend of $1 per share on the 
common stock. The last dividend, of 
$1 per share, was paid on February 
1, 1939, and it seems probable that 
declaration of the next dividend will 
not be made until after the end of 
the fiscal year. 

In 1938, earnings were equal to 46 
cents per share on the 58,000 shares 
of common outstanding, while in 1937 
the company earned $1.40 per share. 
tedemption of the cent re- 
ferred on July 1, 1939, and replace- 
ment with 18,000 shares of 5 per cent 
preferred of $20 par value will 


old 7 per 


re- 


duce preferred dividend charges slight- 
ly in the current year and by about 


$5,000 next year. The new preferred 


are convertible into common on the 
basis of 4 common for each 5 pre- 
ferred. 

* 
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One of the 32 | 


Yes, Betty is helped by 
Community Service . . . the 
looks after her while 
mother works ... but Betty is only 
of thousands who 
because you give. 32 Welfare agen- 
cies are always at work in Toronto... 
the Creche is one, the Big Sisters 
another, and the Neighborhood 
Workers still another! 


Creche 


one 


agencies, with one voice, ask you to 
give once a year. In good times and 









bad times, in peace and in war, they 
need help... in war time more than 
ever. Your once-a-year gift, now or 
later, does great things. It brings aid 
to the needy, vacation and rest to the 
tired, cheer to the downcast, care to 
the sick, and happiness to all 
including YOU. 

When you ponder over your dona- 
tions, here are two facts to keep in 
mind... volunteer workers, men and 
women, raise and adminster the funds 
of Community Service, AND, Com- 
munity Service does NOT overlap on 
other work performed by civic and 
private agencies. 


fare better 


All of the 32 


eset se SS SD 
+ 


September 30 
$1,299,340 in the 


This with 
corresponding period 
of the preceding vear 
7. 
Mining C 
Mining Corps 


compares 


Base Metals rporation, 
controlled by ation of 
Canada, has good prospects of being 


able to resume production should 
strength develop in the demand for is in condition to be brought into full 
lead and zinc. The company has operation at very short notice 
mines in British Columbia which have . 

been highly developed. Ore carrying Lead production 
combined lead and zinc content of 30 ing at a norma 
per cent. has been developed in con 110,000 


siderable volume. The milling plant 


n Canada is 
rate ot ar 
month. 


hold “* 
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Claims From Carbon Monoxide 
BY GEORGE GILBERT 


In the course of investigation of insurance claims arising from 
carbon monoxide poisoning, much valuable information has 
been developed regarding the action and effects of this deadly 


ignorance or carelessness. 


parts of the cooking utensil. 





ratus be connected to a flue. 








({ARBON monoxide gas poisoning is 


the cause of many troublesome 
aims in the nsurance business 
These claims are usually classified in 
four different groups: 1. Fatal cases 
where the question arises as_ to 
whether or not the death was acci- 
ental or suicidal; 2. Cases of sever 
gassing, vhich suffer true ifter- 
effects 3. Cases of severe gassing 
followed 1 ytfu ifte ffects 1 
Cases where son nditio due t 
n under ng ius s att ited t 
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gas. What is needed is a wider diffusion of this information, 
because practically all involuntary victims of the gas are them- 
selves largely responsible for such occurrences by reason of 


Being the product of incomplete combustion, carbon monoxide may 
be produced by any apparatus burning either natural or arti- 
ficial gas by improper adjustment of the mixer or where the 
flame touches any of the metal parts of the stove or the bottom 

Of course, if there is a flue to the 

apparatus the fumes will be drawn out through the chimney. 

It has been stated on good authority that a great many lives 

would be saved every year if a law were passed forbidding 

hose connections and making it compulsory that all gas appa- 


ording to Dr. F. S. Rossiter, a well- 
known authority on the subject The 
first question that naturally 
Was there motive for suicide? Did 
the victim have financial difficulties, 
marital troubles, mental derangement 
from broken health, or strain from 
verwork? Did he at any time have 
suicidal tendencies or act peculiarly? 
Of course, as pointed out, if a note 
was left stating his intentions, if he 


irises 1S 


ylaced a hose from 





reatened suici 
exhaust into the car, closed all the 


ors and windows and ran the motor, 





iced a pillow under his head fos 
mfort rr did other things which 
n suicide evident, then a decision 
in be easily made 


Accident or Suicide? 


On the other hand, it is pointed out 
evidence of the victim 
ng some definite work 
idjusting the carburetor, 
or making some re- 


airs, and the necessary tools for such 


it here is 


iving been do 


found present, then, on first 


nsideration, the case would appear 

ye accidenta On closer study, one 

ay wonder whether these things 
may not have been purposely ar- 
anged to have the case appear ac- 
jentai in order to protect his family 
ym the disgrace of suicide, or in 

ler to collect on his insurance policy 

lo be able to make a decision in a 
ise of this nature, it is necessary to 


onsider the type of man and _ the 


motive for suicide 
In the garage cases, Dr. Rossiter is 
Ol opinion that the great majority of 
ese are suicides. In practically all 


ises he has seen and in discus- 





sing the t with a great many 
eople that these victims 
ur il] persons who know 
the danger of this gas, and they are 
t overcome through ignorance. 
In the case of the man having finan- 


al difficulties, this type, he points 
\ vould certainly consider the dis- 
grace brought on by suicide, and 
vould arrange things to have it appear 
is an accidental death, but he does 
not believe that the person who has 
hecome despondent and mentally de- 
ranged through ill health would make 
iny attempt to hide the suicide. Nor 
vould the man having marital troubles 
be likely to consider his family o1 
t nsurance and make any effort to 
ippear as an accidental 





Difficult to Decide 


Even when a motive for suicide has 
een established, however, there may 
be other factors which make a de- 
sion impossible, says Dr. Rossiter, 
following case: “This 
ian Was in the automobile business 
ind was familiar with gas; he had a 
large double indemnity policy; had 
both financial and marital troubles 


and was in danger of being arrested; 


ind he cites the 


he returned to his private garage at 
inusual hour of 11 a.m., and was 
t y i i 


jead some time later In view 


the above facts, this looked very 
much like a case of suicide 3ut the 
vidow mtended that death was ac- 


lental, because the 


hobby yf 


husband had a 
raising bees, and had con- 
eived the idea of driving the bees 
from. the Nive DY 
tube from the exhaust 
ir to the hive 


placing a flexible 
f pipe of his 
Which fact he had 
mentioned to several of his friends 
A beehive was found in the garage 


vith which, she said, he had been ex- 
erimenting In this case no one 
suld say definitely whether it was 
accidental or suicidal, although I am 
nclined to believe it was the latter.’ 


From the standpoint of the exhaust 
gas itself, there are some 


facts to he 


important 
borne in mind which may 
be helpful, says Dr. Rossiter, in mak- 
ng a decision between accidental and 
suicidal death. The exhaust gas from 
in automobile contains from 5 to 15 
per cent carbon monoxide, and about 
2 cubic feet of carbon monoxide are 
given off per minute for every 20 
horsepower It can readily be seen 
that it would not take over five min- 
utes to build up'a concentration of the 
gas in a small garage that would be 
very dangerous 


Deadly Concentration 


It is to be noted that when one first 
drives into the garage or just starts 
the motor, the concentration is low 
but in a very short time gas enough 
is given off to cause effects. The 
victim may not lose consciousness at 
tirst, but may become so helpless that 
he cannot escape, nor even cry out 





J. M. MACDONNELL, president and 
general manager of the National Trust 
Company, Limited, who on Thursday, 
October 19th, will address the Life 
Institute of Canada upon 

“The Business Man in 
War Times.” 


Insurance 
the subject 


for help. If the motor has been run- 
ning for some time with closed doors 
and windows, and then one enters the 
garage, the concentration may be high 
enough to render him unconscious 1m- 
mediately The rapidity with which 
one is overcome, it is pointed out, de- 
pends largely on the concentration of 
the gas and the activity of the per- 
son: when working hard one breathes 
three or four times faster and there- 
fore that much more gas is absorbed 
by the blood 

“As the onset of asphyxia advances, 
due to the effect of carbon monoxide 
on the brain, the senses and intellect 
become dulled without the victim 
knowing it. The symptoms are sim- 
ilar to those seen in a drunken man, 
and the gas victim is not responsible 
for his actions. He thinks he is per- 
fectly normal, and insists on going 
on with what he set out to do. It is 
all quite painless, except for the head- 
ache; and while he may realize he is 
dying he may make no effort to escape. 

Besides the carbon monoxide cases 
which occur in garages, there are 
those which happen in homes, some 
of which are accidental and others 
suicidal. The great danger in homes 
arises from gas stoves, cooking ranges 
and hot water heaters. In cities using 
artificial gas, which may contain from 
eight to fifty per cent carbon mon- 
exide, more deaths occur, says Dr. 
Rossiter. A leak in a pipe or joint, a 
broken or pulled off hose, a quenched 
fame from a boiling-over cooking 
utensil, or an accidentally turned on 
valve, will allow considerable carbon 
monoxide to be emitted into the room, 
resulting in a concentration that is 
rapidly fatal. Where natural gas is 
used, only methane is given off under 
the above conditions. Methane forms 
no combination with the blood, and 
acts only by decreasing the amount of 
oxygen in the air by displacement. 
The air must be about 50 per cent 
methane before unconsciousness 1s 
produced. 

ee 


Federal Life Insurance Act 
in Australia 


NE of the important Australian 

financial journals, the Australasian 
Insurance and Banking Record, in a 
recent issue recalls the fact that it is 
nearly forty years since the people of 
Australia, when agreeing to the estab- 
lishment of the Commonwealth Par- 
liament, conferred on that Parliament 
the power to make life assurance laws. 
Nevertheless, a Federal Act has not 
vet been passed, despite repeated re- 
quests by the Life Offices’ Association 
The matter is in abeyance at the 
moment, although life assurance has 
developed so much that there are now 
3,500,000 policies in force, assuring 
over £500,000,000. The lack of uni- 
formity in existing State laws is a 
source of constant inconvenience to 
policyholders and companies alike, 
and no law short of a Federal law 
would achieve the objects which the 
Life Offices’ Association and the actu- 
arial profession aim at when they 
appeal for legislation to ensure effec- 
tive supervision 


Equitable Life Shows 
Gains 


M L. SMITH, general manager of 
> the Equitable Life, Waterloo, re- 
ports the company’s new settled busi- 
ness for the first 9 months of this year 
as 20 per cent ahead of 1938 


during the last quarter has been par- 


Business 


ticularly good, and in September new 
written business was double that otf 
last September's 


Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning Insurance 
Can you tell me about how many 
people are drawing old age pensions 
from the government in the Province 
of Ontario, and what the total amount 
is for a given year? Who puts up 
the money— the Dominion or the 
province? 
L. M. C., Peterborough, Ont 
During the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1938, there were 57,530 persons 
drawing government old age pensions 
in the Province of Ontario, accord- 
ing to the report of the Ontario Old 
Age Pension Commission. There was 
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THE 


UFACT 


The Safest Provision is also the Easiest 
a monthly income from planned Life 


Insurance is the wisest, safest and easiest 
provision you can make for your dependents now 
or for your own retirement later. 








Such an income is proof against market fluctu- 
ations and economic uncertainties. The money will 
come in regularly and you can be sure that the 
payments will continue. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 


YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE 
IS SAFE 


Life 


Insurance Companies in Canada will 


Despite war conditions, 


continue to honor all policies in 
accordance with the terms of the 


individual contracts. 


This statement is made in the interests 
of the Four Million Canadian policy- 
holders who look to their Life 
Insurance for financial safety and 


security. 


The record of Life Insurance in every 
previous national emergency com- 
mands the confidence of every 
Canadian. It will continue to fulfil 
all pledges to policyholders and 


beneficiaries. 


Aba mea 


Guardian of Canadian Homes for over 100 years 











an increase of 1,580 in the number deposit here for the protection of Can- the Government at Ottawa of $125,- 
of pensioners in the twelve months. adian policyholders? Any information 640, in Dominion of Canada bonds and 
The total amount expended during you can give me in this connection Canadian National Railway Co. guar- 
the year on old age pensions was will be appreciated. anteed bonds, for the protection of 
$12,484,279.15. Of this sum the Pro- J Canadian policyholders exclusively. 
vince of Ontario contributed twenty- At the end of 1938 its total assets 
five per cent., while the Dominion Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance jin Canada were $298,584.99, while its 
contributed seventy-five per cent Company, Limited, with head office total liabilities in this country amount- 
_ at Tokio, Japan, and Canadian head ed to $33,579.12, showing a surplus 
office at Montreal, was incorporated here of $264,905.87. In relation td 
in 1879, and has been doing business the volume of business transacted, 
Is the Tokio Marine and Fire Insur- in Canada under Dominion registry the financial position of the company 
ance Company regularly licensed in since 1920. It is regularly licensed in’ in Canada is a very strong one, All 
this country, and has it a government this country, and has a deposit with claims are readily collectable, 


. G., Kingston, Ont 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 
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Non-Board Facilities—Canadian and Ontario Managers 


Established Assets 
1840 WELLINGTON FIRE INSURANCE CO. $ 1,345,948. 
1923. FEDERAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 1,021,731 
1911 CONSOLIDATED FIRE & CASUALTY INS. CO $36,437. 
1910 MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORP 7,070,980. 
1851 PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 1,912,269 
1918 BANKERS & SHIPPERS INSURANCE CO 917,632. 
1910 JERSEY INSURANCE COMPANY .415,013. 
1865 MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 6,684,478. 
1873 LUMBERMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY ,969,546. 
1835 STANSTEAD & SHERBROOKE FIRE INS. CO 334,528. 
1911 AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO 22,753,338 


Toronto General Agents 


1839 GORE DISTRICT FIRE INSURANCE CO 2,508,229 
1863 PERTH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 1,789,654. 
1903 PROVINCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 12,026,729. 


Applications for Agencies invited and brokerage lines solicited from 


agents requiring Non-Board facilities. 


14-24 Toronto Street 
President Manager TORONTO Established | a 
H. Begg 





™ Casualty Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
GEORGE H. GOODERHAM, President A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Director 





ak A) ai <3 elie) Allied Lines 


AGENCY INQUIR INVITEO 


NATIONAL RETAILERS ras 
WOLVES CLT 


Vance C. Smith, Chief Ag C urse Building. Toronto 





SATURDAY 


o-operation And Th 


Grain 


(Continued from Page 11) 
their exchange desk and two members 
of the staff are sitting in chairs with 
their backs to the board and their 
feet upon other chairs. They have 
not been allowed to stay in bed but 
they sleep here as nearly as they can 

Well, here’s broker Bowling. 
“What's doing, Bowling?” “Not a 
hing. I'll play you one game for 
breakfast.” “Sorry, but I can’t play 
now.” (For the moment we at 
journalists seeking evidence of co- 
operation and cannot spare the time 
for a frivolous game of dominoes) 

We look out of the window to the 
waterfront. The ships lie quietly idle 
at the wharves waiting for longshore- 
TI moun- 





men to wake them up I 
tains are still quiet and there is no 
tugg or anyone else anxious about 
the rise or fall of the market. The 
Exchange, the 
mountains are all equally quiet. Co- 
operation must be very subtle, sure! 


waterfront und the 


where there is no action Perhap 


it is 


Everything is Quiet 


Let us get some _ breakfast The 
cafe is brighter this morning and no 
one appears preoccupied Lots of talk 
and laughter-—-chaffing of the wait- 
resses and of one anotnhet If pre- 
ferred, found wher 


foreign news oO! 


tables can be 


philosophy is being 


discussed 


Come and sit by Fish to whom we 
talked on our last visit. “How’s trade 
Fish?” “Rotten!” Follows a disquisi- 


futility of the 
desirability of 


country where 


tion by Fish upon th 
grain trade and the 
a quiet place in the 
one can subsist so happily upon very 
little and “get away from all this 
botheration about nothing!” Is this 
co-operation? Please wait. 

Yes, Mr. Farmer, if you read this, 
a quite usual ambition of City dwell- 
ers is a quiet place in the country 
This seems reasonable and natural, 
not only for vacations when the cits 
dwellers like a spell of the country 
and the country dweller likes a spell 
of the city, but in larger and more 
radical changes over wider periods 

Our generation has witnessed a flow 
from the country to the cities—-the 
organs of world life and co-operation 

but the ebb or circulation of life 
promises to take us back to the coun- 
try. 

And what about the Grain Trade 
and Co-operation? Have we strayed 
from our subject? 





Vik. ia 


= 
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Dominion Bridge Co., Limited, 
Structural Steelwork 
Contractor. 


This giant 5,000 h.p. motor is one of 


in Canada, and drives Algoma's 30” 


the largest 
Rail and 


Structural Mill, The electrical manutacturing in 
dustry is a large consumer of steel from Algoma 





NIGHT 


Trade 


We have glanced at the growth dur- 


ing the last fifty years of co-operatiy 


consumers and amalgamated millers 
in our principal market. We recalled 
the quick rise and fall of Canadian 


co-operative producers and the mor 
or less forced interference of the gov 


ernment 


Low Market is Test 


Now the Canadian grain trade 
in a bad and confused state The 
principal trouble is 


t 


a low mark 
Undoubtedly a strong market 
dispel our gloom However, 
market is a test of endurance 
lomic efficiency and a prom 
the latter when government 
interfere. The sympathy which en 
courages production upon unprof 


able lands or under adverse condition 





is not ultimately or helpfu 
There is in this generation mu 
talk of co-operation There ire th 


co-operative societies representing 


consumers’ interests. There are pi 
ent trad 


ducer co-operatives in differ 


There ure amalgamated indust1 


concerns. There are shipping com 
bines All these are )-operati 
truly enough in that they are n- 





dividuals working 


particular class interest 


Where and how are all these varied 


interests best brought to wor 


one another 


They work best with one anotl 
in organizations which do not go 
the name of co-operatives but ar 
the promoters of a wider and 1 
co-operation than that of ind juals 


all of one class or interest. We 
of the Merchants’ Exchanges, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Grain Exchanges 
Producer Exchanges, Boards of Trade 
and all such active 
and free markets throughout tl 
world 





centres of trade 


Free Association r 


On these Exchanges representa- 
lives of consumers, producers, ship- 
owners, 
facturers, distributors 
sociate daily. They live together and 
work in competition and for opposing 
interests. They eat together they 


importers, exporters, manu- 


and brokers as- 


play together; they growi and str 
with one another. 

The influence that keeps them to- 
gether is not that of a common class 
interest, but the desire or instinct 
bring together in close association 
varied interests and to promote a 
tive, informed and ethical trading 

Does this sound too idealistic to 
true? Does some reader say, or think 
‘an exchange is a I 
member works for his own h 
‘the devil take the hindmost 
is right. Nevertheless, informed ac- 
tivity, intercourse, harmonization o! 


promoted 





place Vv 








diverse interests, are all 
ethical and economic lines and a 
tain human fellowship is maintains 

These institutions are democracies 
m parvo wonderful human ma- 
chines? No, not mactl 
tary human organizat ; 
ture rules, develops human collectiv- 
ity and fashions “Man” from 
These men are not conscripted, not 
are they governed by super-men. The; 
initiate and adopt their own rules 
promote ethical trading between 
members without favor to any one 
Interest. 

Their form of co-operation is not 
helped by government 
men or suppression of individuality 
Force is not used. Differences are 
arbitrated. Repudiation of word 











edicts, super- 


contract is not tolerated 
There is more 
integration in these organiz 


honor and socia 
tions than 
in many yfessing more. spiritua 
aims 

One is inclined to believe 
go the Exchanges so goes Civilizat 
os rise and fall with civilizat 





Centres of Democracy 


It is not true, as farmers, oppressed 
by low prices and bad seasons, have 
been made to believe, that exchanges 
are organized for class 
Special interests They are centres 
of true democracy where al nter 
ests may and do meet and trade to 


gether in a well informed and ethica 


purposes oO 


manne! 
Any rules or i 

fair can and will be changed upon 

complaint by any 


customs that n 
well-founded 
terest 

If there is any class that hurts the 
welfare of the 
that of the middle-men The most 
powerful class interest is that of the 
organized consumer and even that 
class cannot dictate except supply Ss 
greater than the consumer's requl 
ments. If we can reverse the grow- 


producers 


ing tendency towards self-sufficiency 
and encourage free trade, world co 
operation and intercourse, we _ shall 
reduce war activities and war sp 
and replace them 
bounding prosperity, but with a period 
of peace that the world seems badly 
to need for recuperation and true 
welfare 


perhaps not with 


POTATO MARKETS 


(PHE bulk of the Canadian potato 
crop is consumed in Canada. At 
the same time, both seed and table 
stock are exported, the former largely 
to the United States and Cuba, and in 
recent years to the Argentine. Export 
table stock goes principally to the 
British West Indies In addition to 
domestic and export shipments, a 
quantity of Canadian potatoes js sold 
to starch factories, the volume being 
determined mainly by price levels 
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id\ ite the buying of gold shares 
ilthoug! n their present unpopular- 
v, I consid them probably the saf 
st thing to l My complaint is 
against ne vay tn -Ally caus 
s functionin I United States 
My yn Lins le money- 
ns s rf United 
states rms a uma 
sa so Vs it L and bea 
narkets. O1 the Ce ersa, as 
this case it is the sorrows which hay 
een transfo 1 into a bull market 
’ mplaint, on purely ma- 
ilistic grounds, is that the wat 


yom on the New York Stock Ex- 








I iiiln = i ‘ 
At th eS ind 
the theory on wh 
large pu 5 
k a 1 
leptl irg t 
} it} 1 
vy is n 
' wk 
oO lV Ve 
\ n sta 
ut ind 
osition is revealed Then is on 
Black TI sday, 1929, the speculators 
will be nipped in a flood of *‘se it 
market’ ders 





Hopes May Be Dashed 


But meantime the removal of t 
irms embargo, on a “Cash and carry 
sis, W robably ass the Con ss 
It ma uN issed befo this arti 
ippears 1 
doubttu { the 





to anything line 
Cash and ca 
WW Great Britain 
ns and the 
i moneys 
sible extent rather than the United 
States, and unless we are in for not 


only another very long war but also 
another very extravagant one, th 
Ame an manufacturers may have 
heir aca dashed 

It should be borne in mind that this 
war might still be a much shorter one 
than the last, and even if it should 
turn out otherwise, this war might 
still be fought on a mutual-fear basis 
of comparative inactivity, much dif- 
ferent from the day of Vimy and 
Verdun 

These last thoughts, I admit, are 
wishful thinking, and meantime the 
market roars on. But in the not-far- 
distant future I believe that another 
awful day of reckoning lies ahead 
speculators of 
the United States In which event 
the Exchange Control restrictions 
which prevent Canadians from get- 
ting their feet mired in the ugly slush 
of Wall Street may prove to be not 
only a patriotic but also a 
penetit 


of the sheep-like stock 


personal 
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Manufacturing Superintendent pa . ‘ 
tena ina OIL Aine OF COURSE WE MAKE LOANS 
nam ‘ a a 


tory employing 25 men, good education, 
experience in cost accounting would like 
change. , — 9 ay rel or 
Interested in job supervising small manu BY T ° E. KEYES = 
facturing plant or department in large plant 


— .». Our Every-day Business 





cost accounting job with opportunities for lhe Ontario Securities Commission 
advancement, or private secretary to manu : 2 " 
facturing executive Box No. 103, Saturday has recently been chastised rather 
Night, Terente severely by Mr. Sidney Norman, Min 
ng Editor of the Globe und Mail, for 
not permitting the sale of securities 
* «6 I ° 
Dividend Notices known as Oil Royalties in Ontario 


—— This question of allowing the sale ot 


THE CANADIAN BANK Oil eee es (particuiarty Turnet 




















Valley Royalties) has been be- 
OF COMMERCE fore the securities commissioners ol 
the various provinces for over two 
DIVIDEND NO. 211 veas 
ears 
Notice is hereby given that a dividend of e 
two per cent in Canadian funds on the 
At a meeting of the ommissioners 
paid-up capital stock of this Bank has been : ; 7 Y. . ; ? ; 
declared for the quarter ending 3ist of nearly ail provinces, held about ou are invited to discuss with us your re- 
39 ¢ , } March 937 th matter was dis ° : ; 
October 1939 and that the same will be ae ark ee eee quirements for personal or business purposes. 
payable at the Bank and its Branches or cussed and, I am told, all commis 
and after Wednesday, Ist November next oners agreed that the returns fo 
to shareholders of record at the lose f it least severa months (and som BANK OF MONTREAL 
business on the 30th September 1939 The suggested up to two vears, or as long “ ; 
Transfer Books will not be closed + period as was required to return ESTABLISHED 1817 
By Order of the Board } the original invested capital) should MECHANIZATION is the key word in the modern army. The Royal Arm) “A BANK WHERE SMALL ACCOUNTS ARE WELCOME” ,., 
A. E. ARSCOTT be considered a return of capita Service Corps is mechanizing every branch possible and centralization on a _— 
; il Mana ind not lends s also my large scale is rapidly proceeding. Every car, ambulance, and any other vehicle a sbbainnssien 
oe ™ tent nerennal of is now assembled, stored and repaired at the one establishment, ready for any es 
Toront 22nd Sept. f 939 eniergency top of the lower lime porous horizon, 207 feet had a measured gas flow of 
° and drilling may be completed by this 47,000 odd c.f. per day. 
yf this decision, I am told + ’ _ weekend. The well is located midway = 
nents of prairie refineries have in- experts estimate that, if operated on : ; . 
it som rovinces, including On ; . ‘ : between the Home-Millarville and I do not wish to mention the name 
reased about 3,000 barrels per day good field practice methods, its max- * ; : 3 as : 
tario and Quebe partly because of 3 ; on Vulcan Brown producers, and will of the companies or location of these 
Cs so : As storage reserves have been greatly imum capacity would be about 35,- : : : ai. 
vast experiences with S. Royalties ‘ ; ‘ either help to prove or disprove this areas until I get their permission. 
, reduced by the heavy harvest demand, 000 barrels per day. niin ‘ 
t paymen.s were repre : 2 ; area, 
es . t is reliab state he 1 ‘ +1 . ‘ 
s instead of return I 11S ited that proration ° ° Imperial Oil’s refinery here will 
vill b cre dt 3,000 bs Is pe There are f J te . rs ) »}is _ rT } 
t wa eee ace a S 7 ete Peo There are four Turner Valley wells The Royalite No. 42 well has com- have completed installation of its new 
j ‘ nm to 6.000) ¢ TS ( oO > 1} > ¢ ; . is a . * . 
nts stopped after a short time ay A <0, yarrel irilling in the lime formation, or pro pleted drilling and is now on test. processing equipment early in De- 
<3 es ; ; } 7 ° vy |} l ; Ve ‘¢ ¢ is J n : : : . * 
{ i ynsidera - eo horizon. Royal Canadian eas The equipment from this well is be- cember, and will be in operation be- 
nner irele ‘ ¢ 2 > ete ¢ , f > : = ay a . = le 
ild they permit the sale of Oi ae sa eC ety Say that, dus to las just completed a test of the ing moved to Royalite No. 47, where fore the end of the year. It is stated 
Fic he premium on U.S. exchange, Turn- upper lime zone and officials say a derrick is already erected. that new equipment is most flexible 
‘ r Valley's market will extend from that the test shows it to be a com- e and is capable of handling various 
| t ay illiar VY r o Y SPreise , Y } : * 
| : s sal aly Sites ibout Fort William to near Van mercial well from this one horizon, Last week I was down in Saskatch- types and grades of crude, and can 
WV I ive n greed 1 y "hie ¥ ket would re j ‘ ‘ ; gGGR fee 1E] I — . : . P ft: 
7 ad ak IK EE uve! This market would require and that as it is 8,666 feet deep, in ewan for a few days, and I think I_ turn out a wide range of finished pro- 
1 VE ntea u rh Ss ¢ > ra) ne ee . . re . g ‘ ; : s a aoe 2 - : 
; ; S awalt ibout 30,000 barrels of oil per days view of the possibility of encountering eovered the Lloydminster-Vermilion ducts. The capacity of the refinery 
ot the year round, which is the maxi- vater they may not drill into the grea fairly well. I also got down to will be raised from 6,000 to 8,000 bar- 
| S SS ) S ul 11171) y rit nineli : rom \ roy lj , . * 7 s s ; ; 
t Mr. Norman’ lum capacity of the pipelines from lower porous lime horizon. Regina and, according to Edwin rels daily by the new installation; the 
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Canadas Skilled Shipbuilders Ready To Aid In Defence 


e nee 


ae 
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THE FINEST SHIPS IN THE WORLD are still built down by the 
sea in Canada's Maritime Provinces and typical of the men and their 
products are the scenes on this page, photographed at Shelburne, 
Nova Scotia. Should defence craft of the highest quality be re- 
quired, the Maritimers are fully prepared to build them. TOP left, 
matured white oak logs, teakwood and Oregon pine spars are the 
raw material. A log on its way to the planing mill. Right, these 
experts “run a log through" to make a bed for the ship’s motors. 
SECOND ROW, left, a fitting for the ship takes its shape under the 
skillful guidance of the sawyer. Right, direct from the iron the 
workmen fashion the bolts; a rod being cut into proper lengths. 
IMMEDIATELY BELOW, in its last stages “Job No. 50” is almost 
ready to shed its covering and slip into the waters of the Atlantic. 
BOTTOM ROW, left, a worm’'s eye view of the latest Shelburne 
creation, rising under a canopy of scaffolding. Centre, a 74-year-old 
craftsman and his helper work on a stemhead. Right, even in an age 
of mechanization handicraft is more important than machine work 
in the finishing of ships. 

(See Story on Page 20) 
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Gambarelli Is 


NOTHER brilliant young dancer, 
Maria Gambarelli, was guest 


artist with the Promenade Symphony 
Orchestra in Varsity Arena last week 
As a child she was a protégée of Anna 
Pavlowa and entered the ballet of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, where she 
is now premiere danseuse. A pupil of 
Fokine, she has aroused enthusiasm 
not only in America but in Europe. A 
tall, blond, lissome girl, exquisitely 
agile and graceful, she is not only a 
brilliant dancer but a capital mime, 
endowed with a sense of humor. She 
was less impressive in traditional bal- 
let numbers like “The Swan” and an 
episode from Delibes’ “Coppelia” than 
in more original studies which en- 
abled her to show her mimetic powers 
Her use of her arms is extraordinarily 
graceful and she even seems to make 


e 
SAFE SILVER POLISH 


So gentle with the precious 
surface, so careful of the 
loveliness it restores and 


i - i sic . > ingvers N ¢ 
retains. The kindly touch music with her lovely fingers. | los 
enthralling of all her offerings was 


of Silvo keeps your sil- 

ver always new. “Javanese Porcelain” to music by the 
, aged American composer, Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, in which the beauty oi 
her Oriental poses was unforgettable 
Delightful “Gay Nineties” 
with music by Herbert, in 
which she was a fluttering maiden, 
simulating a bicycle ride, a croquet 
game and a host of other diversions 
Her technical expertness was demon- 
strated in an interpretation of Gersh- 
“Rhapsody in Blue,” presented 
The whirling dance 
i was amazing 
and she 


peat so 





also was 


Victor 


ress paliern 


Silver Co, 





far use of 





win’s 
as a Bacchanale. 
with which it concludes 
and thrilling in wild abandon 
ite justifiably refused to re 
supremely difficult a feat 
numbers Mr 
itely diverting items 
Jora Staccato” by the 
voung Roumanian, Dinicu, a most cap- 
1 when played with the 
animation, unfortun- 
asion. Among 


Between her Stewart 
playing appropri 
A novelty was “I 
tivating work 
proper fire and 
ately lacking on this occ 
numbers of hard - boiled 
revival of Emil 

“Skaters’ Waltz,” to 
grandfathers and grand- 
their courting 


several 
popularity 
Waldteufel’s 
which many 
mothers of today did 
Waldteufel, an Alsatian educated in 
Paris, from a job in a piano fac- 
tory to be director of dancing at the 
court of Emperor Napoleon III and 
spec ial favorite of Empress 
Eugenie. Born in 1837 he outlived the 
fall of the Empire by 45 years and in 
his lifetime composed 250 waltzes of 
which that rendered by Mr. Stewart is 
typical 
The only 
gram was Tschaikowsky’s 


Was a 





rose 


Was a 


serious work on the pro- 
“Pathetique 





Symphony.” admirably rendered. The 

playing of the stirring march theme 

the third movement was mag- 

nificent The final movement, in 

vhich the banshee comes back, was 

{rf7sts Thursday Series | finely done, with an exquisitely re- 
; . 1} fined and gentle pianissimo at the end 
irtists Ca. urday Series Once again Massey Hall opened its 
PENING CONCERT season with the Don Cossack Choil 
vhich has enjoyed unceasing favo! 

HELEN throughout Canada for at least 4 
iecade It is still a glorious body of 


blended, and 
and delicacy 


sings 


beautifully 
vith unapproachable fire 


voices, 


Metropolitan Mezzo-Soprano 
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i Thurs. and Sat. Eves., | of shading Its attack gives every 
| Oct. 19th and 21st listener an immediate thrill. The 
| . ) a 

1} at 8:45 variety of its programs, military 
i 2 p.m | - : 

| 2 ] religious, and in the case of folk songs, 
| Teed ‘gneee avarnem i jocund, relieves its singing from all 
|| Series subscriptions still accepted || monotony even for those who do not 
| TELEPHONE—TR. 1144 ] nderstand the Russian tongue. Little 
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Eighteenth Season, 1939-40 


TORONTO SYMPHONY 
| ORCHESTRA 


1] SIR ERNEST MacMILLAN, Conductor 


TEN TUESDAY CONCERTS 


OPENING CONCERT — OCTOBER 24TH 





Gtest aRTIST ERNEST SEITZ 48157 
Overture Coriolan Beethoven 
Symphony No. 3 in E flat (Eroica) Beethoven 
Concerto No. 1 in E minor Chopin 
Military’ Polonaise in A Chopin 
SUBSCRIBE NOW AND SAVE 20% OF 
} REGULAR BOX OFFICE PRICES 
1) Subscription Prices (Ten Concerts)—$4, $6, $8, $12, $16, $20 
' Individual Concerts—i0c, T5e, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 


Box Office Sale Opens Thursday, October 19th, for Opening Concert. 
Good Seats 


At All Prices 


Telephone 


- MASSEY HALL - 0": 



















Week Beginning 
MON., OCT. 16 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. 


Under the Auspices of the 
BRITISH COUNCIL 
Patron: H.M. The King 


Barry Jones 


g MAURICE COLBOURNES 





Lone mOAY 
crpaese 


WITH JESSICA Tanbv / 


andD A CAST OF ae / 















EVES.: $1, 31.50, 82, $2.50; WED. MAT.: 50c to $1.50; SAT. MAT.: 50c to $2. 
Box Office Open Daily *°:",° 
6 pm 


MUSICAL EVENTS 





Great Dancer 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 





THE NINTH 

Ernest MacMillan will 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra when 
the 1939-40 inaugural concert will be 
held at Massey Hall on the night of 
October 24. After flying out to the 
Coast to conduct the Vancouver Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a gala concert in 
aid of the Canadian Red Cross, Sir 
Ernest returned to Toronto this week 
to commence rehearsals for the To- 
ronto Orchestra’s eighteenth season. 


SEASON Sir 
conduct the 


FOR 


Serge Jaroff, the conductor, provides 
a piquant contrast to his platoon of 
great big choristers. 


At the present time the genesis of 
the Don Cossack Choir is of historic 


Jaroff was born a Cossack of 
the Don, where small men are curiosi- 
ties, and it was because of his diminu- 
tive height that his parents decided 
to give him a musical education. He 
was trained in the Imperial School at 


interest. 


St. Petersburg, but when the war 
broke out in 1914 became a lieuten- 
ant in a machine gun corps. After the 


Russian revolution in 1917 he threw 
in his lot with the Cossack forces of 
General Wrangel, who in the Crimea 
kept up the fight for the Romanoff 
régime until 1920. Then the Red Army 
defeated him and his soldiers became 
captives. It was while its members 
were prisoners that the Don Cossack 
choir was organized by Jaroff, and 
when at last freed, they set forth to 
conquer Europe and America in their 
own way. 


Tschaikowsky Centenary 


Soviet Russia celebrated the centen- 
ary of the birth of Modeste Mous- 
sorgsky last spring, and is preparing 
to celebrate next May that of Peter 
Ilyitch Tschaikowsky, which occurred 
on May 7, 1840. For sixty years he 
has been the most popular of all Rus- 
sian composers in an_ international 
and he was certainly the most 
versatile and prolific. As long ago as 
1891 he conducted his own works in 
the United States. Strangely enough, 
though he died in 1893 a_ few 
months after the completion of the 
“Pathetique” Symphony, some of his 
works remain unpublished. The State 
Publishers of Music in Moscow have 
arranged to issue his complete works 
in thirty volumes, to be spread over 
a period of ten years. The first three 
volumes will, it is expected, be ready 
by next May, and two will be devoted 
to his songs, 104 in all. Many separate 
editions of the composer’s works, in- 
cluding his forgotten sym- 
phonies as well as his three immortal 
will be published. Soviet writers 
editors are also at work on a 
complete opus of his Life and Letters. 

This summer’s Music Festival at 
Munich concentrated on the works of 
Richard Strauss, a native son, who 
celebrated his 75th birthday last 
spring. A feature was a new creation 
of “Salome” by Hildegard Ranczak, 
based on a modern conception which 
owed something to Hollywood. The 
daughter of Herodias was interpreted, 
a la Carole Lombard as a spoiled and 
petulant lass, who because of her 
beauty had become accustomed to the 
fulfilment of her slightest whims. 

The curator of the historic public 
library at Leningrad is a son of the 
composer, Rimsky-Korsakoff. All sorts 
of ancient treasures repose there, and 
recently the curator uncovered a 
treasure trove in the shape of two 


sense, 


three 


ones, 
and 





Canadian 


ERNEST SEPFTZ, brilliant 


pianist who will be guest artist at the 


inaugural concert of the eighteenth 

season of the Toronto Symphony 

Orchestra at Massey Hall on the even- 
ing of October 24, 


FIRST 


STEEPLE CHASE ON 


HIS print was published during the first 


year of the Grand National, 1839 
cording to The Sporting Record of January 


Since then, men and women of British birth 
have carried their love of steeplechasing with 


them across the 


carried also their devotion to the fine flavour 
and fragrance of Wills’s Gold Flake. 
English have an instinctive feeling both for a 
fine horse well ridden and for the “top grade” 
Virginia tobacco in Gold Flake Cigarettes. 


W. D. & HO. WILLS’ 


GOLD FLAKE 


Plain or Cork Tip CIGARETTES 


THE 


SMOKE 


Mozart. 
of 20 in 
scripts is 
and the 
Both are sonatas in 
very bright and charming 


unpublished manuscripts by 
The latter attained the age 
July, 1776. One of these 

dated January of that year 
other December. 
miniature, 


in character; one for two _ violins, 
basses and organ; the other for two 
violins, two trumpets, basses and 
organ 


Grave Loss to Radio 


Canadian music lovers got a shock 
recently when at the conclusion of a 
charming broadcast by Alexander 
Chuhaldin and his “Melodic Strings” 
it was announced that the program 
was being’ discontinued. Chagrin 
among listeners is so widespread that 
it is hoped the suspension is but tem- 
porary. “Melodic Strings” first came 
on the air early in 1933 and almost im- 
mediately became an_ international 
exchange feature starred in the radio 
departments of important newspapers 
ali over the United States. With brief 
intermissions it has continued ever 
since. At the outset it did much to 
advertise the status of Toronto as a 
musical centre, and paved the way for 
the international acceptance of other 
Canadian programs. It has owed its 
success not merely to Mr. Chuhaldin’s 
gifts as a trainer and director of 
string _ performers, but to _ his 
scholarship and zeal in reviving lovely 
works by forgotten composers, in ad- 
dition to contemporary works. More 
successfully than most radio con- 
ductors Mr. Chuhaldin has_ united 
musical distinction with popular 
appeal. In his particular field he has 
but one equal in America, Alfred Wal- 
lenstein. 

In opening the regular season of 
the Vancouver Symphony Orchestra 
on October 8 the guest conductor, Sir 
Ernest MacMillan, played Brahms’ 
First Symphony, Vaughan Williams’ 
Fantasia for Strings, an Enesco 
Rhapsody, Saint-Saens’ Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso (with 
Rimanoczy as soloist) and Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie’s “Britannia” Over- 
ture. Considerable interest attached 
to the revival of the last named work, 
composed in 1894, and for years neg- 
lected. Present conditions have ren- 
dered it appropriate. Mackenzie, a 
native of Edinburgh, died in 1935 at 
the age of 87, and in his day was a 
great figure in British music. Origin- 
ally a violinist he became as a young 
man the leading musician of Edin- 
burgh, but in 1879 was compelled by 
ill-health to go to Florence to reside 


Restored in health he was in 1888 
appointed principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, London. Shortly 


afterward with Charles Villiers Stan- 
ford, Arthur Goring Thomas, Fred- 
eric Hymen Cowen and Hubert Parry 
he founded the “Renaissance” move- 
ment in British music aiming at fresh 
ideals in composition and a close 
affiliation with British literature. This 
movement was largely responsible for 
the flowering of British composition 
in the present century. 


in that year, the impromptu race depicted 
above was run by moonlight and the “pre- 
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A Famous Sporting Print by H Alken 


EMPIRE 


Don’t Put Off 


“ALKALIZING” 


when you have these signs of 


ACID INDIGESTION 





Check these symptoms--and if you suspect excess 
stomach acids, take Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. 
If trouble persists, See Your Doctor. 


Today it’s so easy to “alkalize”’ 
excess acids anywhere you are. 
Now when distress comes at home, 
all you do is take 2 tablespoonfuls 
of liquid Phillips Milk of Mag- 
nesia. When you are out with 
others, simply slip 2 Phillips’ Tab- 
lets in your mouth like you would 
candy mints. That’s all you do to 
feel wonderful. 


Either form of Phillips’ works the 
same way very quickly. You 
can’t beat it for welcome fast re- 
lief from after-eating distress. 


PHILLIPS’ 


MILK OF 
MAGNESIA 


MADE IN CANADA 


Almost at once you feel “gas”, 
nausea, that “lumpy” feeling from 
hyperacidity begin to ease. ‘Acid’”’ 
headaches, “acid breath” are cor- 
rected right at the source. 

It’s a wonderful way to free your- 
self from distress and embarrass- 
ment. And many doctors endorse 


it. So try it. 

Be sure when you buy to ask for 

“Phillips’”’ 

genuine fas 

article. 
either 


to insure getting the 
t-acting Phillips’ 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
in liquid or tablet form. 
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P LE GANT 


BY 
PARISIAN 


STA-UP-TOP LE 





"4 like this ‘Sta-Up-Top’, dear. 
lt slims my waist and feels 


so comfortable!”’ 





“You see, Mother, Le Gant really is 
different . . . it has the comfort of 
elastic with the control of cloth.” 


At Better Shops 


“Sta-Up-Top” and other Le Gants, $5 to $35 
(A'lure, the s-t-r-e-t-c-h-a-b-l-e bra, $1.50 to $4.50) 


NATURES RIVAL 


Bras, Girdles and Corselettes 
FOR FIGURE BEAUTY AND COMFORT 


Parisian Corset Manufacturing Company Limited 
“Registered Quebec - Montreal - Toronto 


STA-UP-TOP LE GANT 








Keep 


that 
Smile 


in her 
Young 
Kyes.. 


Guard precious eyesight! 
Get plenty of good light 
with Edison Mazda Lamps 


KS 
SAT taal 1 
TT RT hee 


MADE IN CANADA 


EDISO y, MAZDA 
a Mm ps <i 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC ustio 


—jin the 100 watt size. 


Better Light... 














TORONTO'S 
RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


Light Airy Bedrooms, Attractive 
Sitting Rooms, Excellent Meals, 
Laundry Facilities. 


Transients Accommodated 





Operated by 
THE SISTERS OF SAINT JOHN THE DIVINE 
Apply to The Bursar 
45 Brunswick Avenue TORONTO Midway 5766 
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Death Up in the Apple Tree 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


fOVIE goers who aren’t prepared 
“for Death, in the form of Mr. 
Brink, are going to be a little be- 
wildered by the goings on in “On 
Borrowed Time” this week, though 
people familiar with the novel or 
the play won’t meet with any fresh 
surprises. This homely little fantasy, 
which deliberately sets out to be 
nothing very special, goes very well on 
the screen. The trick of keeping 
everything cosy, matter-of-fact and 
colloquial has been carefully imitat- 
ed in the movie-version and all the 
original neat surprises are preserved. 
The best of these is, of course, Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke in the apple tree 
Sir Cedric, as Death, wonderfully 
tailored and wearing a snap-brim hat, 
settling down in the crotch of the 
tree and delivering abstractions on 
the after-life in tones of chilly cul- 
ture, really more like a visiting Eng- 
lish lecturer than a_ supernatural 
visitor. He seems very much at home 
in the situation; far happier as the 
fatal Mr. Brink in his apple tree 
than he was as the saintly Dr. Living- 
stone in his African bungalow. Apart 
from the finale, when the golden 
gates of Heaven open to receive 
Lionel Barrymore and little Bobs 
Watson, everything is sensible, easy- 
going and folksy. So much so that 
I felt a touch of the apocalyptic might 
have livened things up a little 

Mr. Brink incidentally was very 
busy on the screen this week. Up the 
street at “The Rains Came” he car- 
ried off a whole section of the native 


¢ 


population and then came fo 
Myrna Loy. In “Lady of the cs 
he bagged Joseph Schildkrz and 





Hedy Lamarr. Then in his Hardwick« 
incarnation he got Lionel Barrymore 
Bobs Watson and Beulah Bondi. Nice 
going Mr. Brink 


Hard On Sinners 


Hedy Lamarr and Joseph Schild- 
kraut of course had been flirting with 
Mr. Brink from the start, living the 
kind of life they did in that fatal 
tropical port. The screen being what 
it is, the mortality rate is always high- 
est among sinners, especlaliy sinners 
in the Orient, with unsuccessful suit- 
ors the next in order. Joseph Schild- 
kraut who came under both headings 
got it short and quick. Hedy Lamar 
lingered on for a little and even 
seemed for a flicker to be on the 
point of recovery, though everyone 
knew she hadn’t a chance. Robert 
Taylor, however, was an excellen 
risk, as a fine upstanding young 
American who never did anything 
worse than idle around on the yachts 
of the rich and skip his hotel bill 
(Playboys, too bright for death, havs 
the highest life-expectation of all 
But Myrna Loy who had been playing 
fast and loose right across India in 
“The Rains Came” was doomed from 
the start and felt the cold touch of 
Mr. Brink less than five minutes af- 
ter taking that drink from the chol- 
era-infected tumbler. 

On the whole there wasn’t a great 
deal to cheer us at the movies this 
week I liked Hedy Lamarr’s looks 

who wouldn’t?—and her Shangri- 
La costumes and her hats. And cer- 
tainly Hedy and Robert Taylor to- 
gether on the screen present just 
about the ultimate in photogenics in 
this world. But the effect, combined 
with the story, is completely stupefy- 
ing in the end. It’s like going under 
ether to soft music and colored lights 
The two large beautiful heads kept 
coming together and separating and 
coming together again, and in between 
Joseph Schildkraut slipped softly 
and out, murmuring malevolence; and 
there were temple celebrations in the 
background and one completely hash- 
ish vision with Hedy all in gold, with 
a gold minaret on her head, the priests 
bowing and chanting and Robert Tay- 
lor popping up in the background to 
say “Hello Fatima!” Even the double 
shooting at the end seemed remote 
and undisturbing. When I got up to 
leave at last I found that even my 
foot had gone to sleep and could hard- 
ly be roused, though I don’t suppose 
that had anything to do with the 
picture. I mean not actually 


Little Miss Fixit 

I'm sorry to have to report that 
Ginger Rogers’ latest picture, “Fifth 
Avenue Girl” is 'way below standard 
The story has to do with a waif who 








HELEN JEPSON, leading soprano of 

the Metropolitan Opera Company, who 

will be heard in the Eaton Auditorium 

opening the Artists’ Series on Thurs 

day, October 19, and on Saturday, 

October 21, at the repeat, or Artists’ 
Saturday Series 
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Miss Arden’s incomparable powders, 
Poudre d’Illusion and Cameo Illusion, 
now both in the same box for the 
many women who have become faith 
ful foliowers of Miss Arden’s famous 
Two- Powder Technique first 
Poudre d’Illusion in one shade, then 
Cameo Illusion patted over it in 


Salons: SIMPSON'S 








ELIZABETH ARDEN'’S 


NEW TWO-POWDER BOX 


another, blending the tw “ 
brush the result is a soft glow 
ing translucent qualit The 
Elizabett Arden | K 

Two-Powder B« $3 
Poudre d'Ilusior S and $3 
Cameo Illusior $2 and $3.0¢ 
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Every make and mode! of 
Canadian cars will be here 
Thrilling new ideas in 
designing. Innovations in 
interior beauty and com 
fort. The most advanced 
engineering contributions , 
to performance and value 
All displayed in a glamor 
ous setting. Come and see 
and compare 


Automotive Building 
Exhibition Park— Toronto 


Teiephone reserva‘ions received 
Sem to9pm ADeiade 0246 
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PORT HOPE, ONT. 
Founded 1865 


A Boarding School in the 
Country for Boys. 


Scholarships of the value 


of $500. a year and 
twelve Bursaries are 
awarded annually. 


For full information please 
write to the Headmaster, 


PHILIP A. C. KETCHUM, M.A., B.Paed 
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That new charn beaut) 
freshness i restored to oul 
wall whether papered paintec 
or more expensively decorated 
All muss and f 
having painters b 
our renovating 

have new t 

walls at small cost 





Let us demonstrate these results 
on the walls of your home 
church, club or place of business 
and estimate on your require 

ments, 


\A. TEOLIS, LIMITED 


112 Bond St Toronto, Elgin 2405 
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weekly stay 


Rates from $6.50 daily, 
Plan—less 10% for 
CANADIAN FUNDS AT PAR 
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Today, the showroom of your Cadillae-LaSalle dealer is 


Shipbuilders of Shelburne Are Read 


(See Pictures on Lront 
BY KENNETH 


YHEN Canada officially announced 

that a shipbuilding program was 
part of her war 
country’s attention was focused on a 
little-known but highly-skilled 
try of which the 
knows nothing. For we 
grain-growers, we know we are gold 
producers, cattle - raisers, pulp - mak 
ers, fishermen, but 
blissfully ignorant of our 
shipbuilders 


preparations, th 


indus 
average Canadian 


know we are 


most of us are 
ability as 





Yet, down along the South Shore of 
Nova Scotia some of the world’s fin- 
est craftsmen in certain” types rf 
shipbuilding are to be found. Supet 
latives like that need substantiation 
and it was substantiation that we 
found in a ecent visit to the ttle 
town of Shelburne N.S 

For the stronghold of Nova Scotia’s 
shipbuilders is She I Famed fo 

Ss sea mrtt il s the hom 
of numerous builders, from th Vig 
f WS ke SI yurn S lilders 
to the man makes t id dory 

LIS i ird to f a tin ) 
tween fishing seasons 1 wh 
shipbuilding throughout South 
Shore has suff adly ) ia 

rs of Shelburne have managed to 

survive and even make money in the 
inest years, through the sheet 

worth and fame of the handicraft 
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virtually an entire automobile show in. itself. There you will 












\ ou'll see 


for beauty. 


see — summed up in seven superbsimew motor cars - 
thing that’s fine in motoring, and-eerything that’s new for 


1940. Yow ll see two great new LaSalles - 


finest cars Cadillac has ever built. yet the lowest-priced 
Cadillac for 1940. You'll see four new Cadillac-Fleetwoods 


including the Sixty Special and a completely new, lower-priced 


every- 


one entirely new 


— larger. more powerful, more economical. and unapproached 


Fleetwood — which represent the highest point yet reached in 


CADILLAC 
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JOHNSTONE 


filled 


sels for the 


with special craft, luxury ves- 
American trade, 
various governments. For 
the fame of a Shelburne ship has 
spread borders, and foreign 
come their 
orders, knowing that the vessel thes 
from Shelburne will equal or 
similar 
type built anywhere else in the world 
On the slips at the Shelburne Ship- 


research 


} 
vessels Io! 


across 


buyers here to place 


obtain 


surpass any other vessel of 


builders today stands Job. No. 50. 
She is a peculiar piece of work, a 
double-ender” of great sturdiness, 
built to stand the tropical climate 
leakwood fillings and _ housings, 


vhiteoak beams and from 
Maine, and planking and decking olf 
Douglas Fir, she is built to look good 
ind act better Her 

rom Scotland, her 


frames 


canvas 
chains, 


comes 


anchor, 


ind blocks from England, and het 
electrical fittings ire from the 
Tnited States. She is powered bs 
Diesel engines One hundred feet 


long, twenty-one feet wide and nine 


eet draught, her two 


lay 
ngines develop- 


ng 300 horsepower should push het 





through the water at 15 knots. Mce- 
Innis designed her, and she is built 
for an American client who will use 
h fo the study of tropical sea- 
jlants and marine life. Job. No. 50, 
1early completed, is as yet unnamed 
Hulls of this type, steamer hulls, 

é nasters fishing schooners, 
notor frigates, and swank yachts are 
amon tl specialties of Shelburne 
Shipbuilders. They have turned out 
small fast motor freighters for rum 
inners ind 60-footers for the 
R.C.M.P., to apprehend those rum- 
Iners Most famed of their craft 
ire among the yachts, the sumptuous 
$250,000 ~Micmac, the Blite Dolphin, 
the Amanap, all well known to At- 
intic yachting waters. Walter Mol- 
son's Caprice is a Shelburne vessel, 


Bells, on which 


ind so is the Seven 
; brothers sailed to England 


VE 








THE 1940 CARS. 


Above is one of 


their book, “The Voyage 


Seven Bells.” 


ind wrote 
of the 


“Wet Launches” 


Hundred-footers like Job. No. 50 


should take about 125 days to com- 
plete The launching is always a 
rreat ceremony, and whether a bot- 


tle of champagne is broken over the 


bow or just a plain bottle of water, 
to the men who built the ship, it is 
always a “wet launch” for them 
Once in the memory of some of the 
older citizens, there was a “dry 


launch.” Not a drop flowed, but the 
parched workers had the satisfaction 
of seeing the hull stick on its way 
to the That awful lesson has 
prevented similar 

The men who make the craft are 
long-practised at their trade and 
long-living, too. Leander Nixon and 
Roland couple of young 
whippersnappers of 74, and what they 
don’t know about the carpentry of 
ship-building hasn't been 


vater. 
disasters since 


Cox are a 


discovered 


luxury, comfort, safety, and performance. You'll see, in short, 


the leader in every price-group above fifteen hundred dollars, 


because these seven new cars give Cadillac complete dominance 
of the quality field. That is an all too brief picture of the 
Cadillae presentation for 1940. It merely suggests the tre- 


mendous progress these cars represent. It leaves out entirely 


all. It does so deliberately, because only a look and a ride 
can demonstrate the true greatness of these cars. Why not 


make a personal investigation — today? 


- HLA SALLE 









new Cadillac —one of the very any discussion of the new ride, the new ease of control, and 
of the mighty new Cadillac V-8 engines which power them P 
7 ey 





Long, low, racy lines, spacious interiors conditioned for 
winter driving and an “Arrow Flight Ride” are the features of the new Nash. 


18 new models. 


vet. Then there is Urbane Spindell. 

Urbane Spindell is just beginning 
to hit his stride, too. He is just 74, 
and he is the black-smith of Shel- 
burne Shipbuilders. For 45 years he 
has been at the forge, joined his pres- 
ent employers when they started up. 
His ability to galvanize a metal sheet 
of practically any size in that tiny 
trough of his in the shop is a source 
of wonder to all who visit him. And 
no piece in the ship’s fixtures, from 
the patent jibber to the stemhead is 
too complicated for the anvil and 
hammer of this master smith. Re- 
craftsman by his 
fellow-workers and his employers, 
Urbane Spindell has hon- 
ored by his fellow-citizens by being 
elected on two occasions to the post 
of Mayor of Shelburne. As solid and 
as sound as the metal he handled, 
Urbane symbolizes perfectly the ships 
that he helps build 


A Sound Pride 


Shelburne Shipbuilders have no 
monopoly on the building or the tal- 


spected as a great 


been 


also 


ent to build that has made their 
town famous and has_ gradually 


brought it back from the ruined and 
abandoned site that it once was. For 
Shelburne, which once was a town 
of ten thousand, dwarfing even Hali- 


fax, saw its population drop to less 


than four hundred within twenty 
years, remained in a stagnant state 
for many years until shipbuilding 


put it on the map again. And along 
with Shelburne Shipbuilders, are Mac- 


Kays, who build motor freighters, 
schooners and R.C.M.P. 60-footers; 
MacAlpines, who build small craft 


and sloops; Eastern Shipbuilders who 
build anything from 100-footers to 
launches and small craft. Besides 
these companies are the hundreds of 
individual skilled dory-builders, who 
make their craft in their own back- 
yards. A not-uncommon sight is a 
car-load of whale-boats, dories, or life- 
boats on the railway siding destined 
for British Columbia, or perhaps for 
Newfoundland. 

Shelburne prides itself on being 
able to turn out any kind of a wooden 
vessel or hull, completely fitting the 
ship, right down to the last 
chain, and anchor, “ready for sea,” 
and if required, can supply the cap- 
tain and crew to sail the 
any destination in the world. At five 
minutes’ notice a captain, and a first- 
class one at that, can be obtained. 
Pleasure yachts, tuna boats, motor 
freighters, schooners, it makes no 
difference, all can be built, equipped, 
fitted and crewed at the owner's 
request. 

So we 


sail, 


vessel to 


found and so we leave Shel- 
burne, ship-building city, where pride 
in craftsmanship, pride in a reputa- 
tion untarnished by any record of a 
Shelburne-built craft failing to meas- 
ure up to their high standards—these 
things mean more than accumulated 
wealth, expensive motors, dividends, 
sky-scrapers. More concerned are the 
good folk of Shelburne in the career 
of Shelburne vessels than in the car- 
eer of any home-town boy who might 
make his name and fortune in “Upper 
Canada” or in the States. Ruskin, 
William Morris, this is your town. 

e°e 


TRAVELERS 


Mr. Justice and Mrs. P. J. Montague 
have closed their summer house at the 
Lake of the Woods and returned to 
Winnipeg. They were accompanied 
by Mrs. Montague’s mother, Mrs. D. H. 
Fletcher, of Hamilton, Ont., who will 
be their guest for the next few weeks. 

Mrs. Robert Gill has returned to 
Ottawa from her summer house at St. 
Andrews-by-the-Sea. She was accom- 
panied by her granddaughter, Miss 
Diana Gill, who had been visiting her 
for several weeks. 

Mrs. C. Porteous has returned to 
her country house at St. Petronille, 
Island of Orleans, after visiting her 
daughter, Mrs. Paul Sise, of Mont- 
real. 





Announcements 


MARRIAGES 

DUNDAS-WALLACI The = mar- 
riage of Sanderson, youngest 
daughter of the late John Wallace of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, and Mrs. M. ¢ 
Wallace, 43 Mandslay Court, Port 
Arthur, Ont., to Hugh McKenzie Dundas, 
eldest son of Hon. R. S. Dundas and 
Mrs. Dundas, University Drive, Saska- 
toon, grandson of the 6th Viscount Mel 
ville of Melville Castle, Lasswade, Mid- 
lothian, Scotland, was solemnized at St. 
Stephens-Broadway, Winnipeg, Man., on 
Friday, September 29th, at 5.00 p.m., by 
Rev. Harold Frame. Mr. and Mrs 
Dundas will reside in Port Arthur. 


Catherine 
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Now, 


before, people are discov- 


more than ever- 
ering the almost limitless 
travel possibilities of their 
own American Hemis- 
Mexico, 


phere. Victoria, 


California, Florida, of 
course... . and hundreds 
of other fascinating places, 
unknown perhaps to you, 
but thoroughly familiar to 
Ask 


Mr. Foster Travel Service. 


the experts of the 


Come down to Simpson's 


and find out about 


America! 
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The autumn air 


holds romance | 
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HADDON HALL 


we 
= Salt-laden and mellow, 
f the breezes that sweep 


along the sand bring a 
sense of departure from 
commonplace things. 
The same enchanting 
atmosphere pervades 
these beachfront hotels, 
where life is always at 
its best and full of inter- 
esting things to do. 





@ Canadian currency accepted 
at par for hotel charges. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT CO. 


On the Boardwalk 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Ask your Travel Agent 
or L. G. Girvan, Canadian Rep 
67 Yonge St., Toronto, WA. 7552 
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SATURDAY 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT 





BY BERNICE COFFEY 


HE® Excellency the Lady Tweeds- 

muir will honor with her 
ence and will address the members 
at the luncheon being held by the 
Municipal Chapter, Imperial Order 
Daughters of the Empire, on Satur- 
day, October 14, at one o'clock at the 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. 

Seated at the head table with Her 
Excellency and her lady-in-waiting, 
will be Mrs. Norman Holland, presi- 
dent of the Provincial Chapter, 
1.0.D.E., and the honorary officers of 
the Chapter, Lady Drummond, Mrs. 
Duncan Anderson and Mrs. D. B. 
Seely. Mrs. A. T. Stikeman, the re- 
gent, will preside. Others at the head 
table will be the members of the ex- 
ecutive: Mrs. Gordon Hyde, Mrs. Vic- 


pres- 


tor Whitehead, Miss Mae Barwick, 
Mrs. KR. HR. DE LONG, MS. G. HB. 
Cornell, Mrs. H. V. Driver, Mrs. L. B 


Stilwell and Mrs. Paul McFarlane 


In Victoria 


The wedding of Miss Jean Mon- 
crieff of Winnipeg to Surgeon-Lieut. 
Edward Seilers, R.C.N., also of Win- 
nipeg, took place at Christchurch 
Cathedral, Victoria, on October 9. 
Following the ceremony a reception 
was held at the Empress Hotel. Miss 
Moncrieff flew west a week before 
the wedding date, leaving Winnipeg 
in the early morning and arriving in 
Victoria in the afternoon, to await 
Lieut. Sellers’ shore leave. The par- 
ents of both, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Mon- 
crieff and Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Sel- 
flew from Winnipeg to attend 
the wedding. 

Also from Winnipeg is Mrs. F. 
Kelly—in Victoria to join her hus- 
band, Lieut.-Commander Fraser Kelly, 
R.C.N.V.R., who arrived there for 


lers, 





MISS BETTY MOODY, 


daughter of 
Frank W. Moody of 
Toronto, whose marriage to Mr. Jar- 
dine Lawrason, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Wilkie Lawrason of Hamilton, took 
place in Grace Church-on-the-Hill, 
Toronto, on October 14th. 


Mr. and Mrs. 


duty several weeks ago. Mrs. 
is accompanied by her daughter, 
Stephen Morres, wife of 
S. E. E. Morres, R.C.H.A., 
cently returned after two years in 
England. On Saturday at the 
tail hour they were entertained by 
Major and Mrs. Henry L. Sherwood 
ai Workpoint Barracks where the 
Army and Navy mingled. Before her 
marriage Mrs. Sherwood was Miss Iso 
Woodman of Winnipeg. Major Sher- 
commanding officer of the 


Kelly 

Mrs. 
captain 
who re- 


cock- 


wood is 


R.C.E. 

Colonel D. G. L. Cunnington, M.P., 
and Mrs. Cunnington have arrived 
from Calgary to attend the wedding 


of their son, Lieut. Douglas Cunning- 
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ton, R.C.E., and Miss Ivy Brown. The 
Colonel took the Hon. R. B. Bennett's 
seat by acclamation when the latter 
went to England. 


Open Musical Season 


The Women’s Musical 
Toronto will sponsor Ossip Renardy, 
voung Viennese violinist, at its open- 
ing concert on Tuesday, October 17, 
at 3 p.m., at Hart House Theatre, 
Toronto. This will begin a season of 
five such musical events of which 
one will be an open concert in aid 
of the Red Cross on November 13 at 
Massey Hall. The Women’s Musical 
Club hopes to function in a manner 
to be of service to the community for 
the duration of the war. During the 
last war the Club maintained a splen- 


Club of 


did record by materially contributing 
to the Red Cross and in providing 
through music the relaxation which 


much 


is so needed in such difficult 


times 


League in Action 

As well as continuing its heavy 
programme of social service work, the 
Vancouver Junior League has aligned 


itself with other women’s organiza- 
tions in the city who are offering their 
full strength to voluntary service 


Provisional members are already 
undergoing weeks of pre-membership 
training, among their duties a 
of lectures at the Vancouver 
Hospital on child welfare 
munity planning 


They 


series 
General 
and com- 


will also assist in the league’s 


first and only semi-public activity of 
the early fall. On October 20 and 21, 
the Junior League will sponsor the 
Point Grey Amateur Chrysanthemum 
Association annual show. Proceeds 
will be devoted to League philan- 
thropies. Mrs. William McLallen and 
Miss Alice Morrow are co-conveners, 
and Mrs. Ralph Brown is. ticket 
chairman 

Among the provisionals are Miss 


Louise 


Miss 


Farris, Miss Noreen Macaulay, 
Catherine McIntosh, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Armstrong, Mrs. W. Allen, Mrs 
Db. R. Blair, Mrs. Elmer Glaspie, Mrs. 
3urpee Hume, Mrs. Leigh Hunt, Mrs 
Dean Mansell, Mrs. Alan Spender, Mrs. 
J. S. Shakespeare Miss Margaret 
Miss Mary Arkell, Miss Joan 
Graham, Mrs. J. E. R. Wood, Miss 
Dorothy McDonald, Mrs. A. G. Os- 
burn, Mrs. Rosalind Cahill, Mrs. Ben- 
ton Mackid, Mrs. Howard Harmon, 
Mrs. Jack McLallen, Mrs. Donald 
Cromie, Mrs. John Creighton. 

Over a hundred members of the 
Junior League of Toronto en- 
rolled for the courses in Aid 


Clark, 


have 
First 


given under the auspices of the St. 
John Ambulance Association. This 
year’s provisional members will in- 
clude the courses as part of their 


training. Provisional members are: 


Mrs. Powell Bell, Miss Margaret 
Brownell, Miss A. Denys Cadman, 
Mrs. John David Eaton, Miss Eliza- 
beth Flavelle, Miss Eleanor Hender- 
son, Miss Jean Hiller, Miss Joy 
Jamieson, Mrs. Robert Gibson, Miss 


NIG IH 





oe 





Patricia Macabe, Miss Marion Mar- 
shall. Miss Patricia Maybee, Miss 
Daphne Mitchell, Mrs. Scott Owens, 
Miss Esmee Pattison, Miss Ann Rad- 
cliff, Miss Mary Jean Ross, Miss Mary 
Rous, Mrs. Ian Waldie and Miss Pat- 
ricia McPharland 





CROSS THE POND 





How Not to Hide in a Blackout 


BY MARY GOLDIE 


HAVE seen strange things in 
but nothing quite so weird 
London, that city of 
lights and brilliance, enveloped in a 
blackness, the depth of which could 
not be exceeded by the darkest night in 


the country. The life of London may 


some 
my life, 
and strange as 


be said to come to an end at 7.15 
each evening, although during the 
past few days more and more hotels 


opening for even- 
So deep has been 
I ventured out the 


and restaurants are 
ing entertainment. 
the black-out that 


other evening for the first time to 
have a look at this new London but 
I didn’t venture far I have never 
seen such blackness. The buses, with 
their shaded interior lights, looked 
like great phantom ships gliding 
through the gloom. I was never sure 


whether or not I was walking straight 


into a fellow pedestrian. The mere 
crossing of a road became a great 
adventure. I groped my way round 
two blocks and at last found my own 
door again, thankful to be there. 
There have been amusing, as well 
as tragic things, in connection with 
these dark nights People are re- 
quested to wear the strangest Cos- 


tumes with something white on them, 
accidents. Many and varied 
inventions of personal safety, 
and most con- 


to avoid 
are the 
but perhaps the easiest 
venient is to carry a newspaper and 
wave it about as you walk! It is 
strange how quickly one becomes ac- 
customed to new things. The motor- 
ists seem to have found a way 
of piloting their cars along the roads, 
and the developing 


new 


pedestrians are 


cat's eyes plus a sense of humor if 
they come head-on with others on 
the pavement. One cannot help com- 
paring the London of the last war 
with its gaiety, its fun, its lights, its 
theatres, its entertainment for the 
soldier home on leave, with this city 


of comparative darkness which is 


London now But, as time goes on, 
London will become once again a 
city of gaiety, though perhaps in a 


more subdued form There may be 
jlarkness outside, but there \ 
light within. 
AC ») many Cana women liv- 
ing in London who have children 
have taken them into the yunt 
There is very little social life going on 
at present but I think when we have 
settled down into war routine, small 
social gatherings will begin again. 
The enforced staying at home these 


nights should develop a new type of 
entertainment—-perhaps it will bring 
about the return of onversation, 
which been 


good ¢ 


has so sadly lacking of 


S 
late years, and it will surely bring 
about a renewed love of reading and 
study. With a few cinemas and 


joing a 


shops are 


libraries are 
Many of the 
games for use in the even- 


spending two or three 


theatres, the 
great business. 
displaying 
ings or while 
hours in an air 
in fact, a new 
for us It remains to be seen 
we make of it 


M&S DOROTHY FREELAND 


raid shelte1 There is 


way of life opening up 


what 


who 


has been living in London for 
some years, has gone home to Canada 
for the duration of the war Miss 
Margaret Crosby of St. John's, New- 
foundland, who came to England earl 
in the summer to visit her sistez as 
decided to remain here and she has 
joined up as an Ambulance attendant 
in the town where she is now living 
I know that there are many more Can- 
adians here who are giving their ser- 
vices to the country in many forms 
The thing we have all to do now is to 
work so hard that this war will not 
last too long! 
Mr. Bill Williams of Toronto (who 
made his 100th crossing of the At- 
lantic this year) and his wife are now 


in London 
them home 


waiting for a ship to take 

Although they have been 
caught here by the war they do not 
seem to be at all daunted by the fact 
and are more than cheerful. They are 
staying in a Mayfair hotel 


... that elegant corded trimming dear to 


the hearts of the Victorians . lorms the 
trimming ol this distinctive evening coat. 
From our collection of moderately priced 


Wraps on the third floor. 


IN 
MONTREAL 


Business men prefer the 
Windsor for its convenient 
location, its modern com- 
its old-fashioned tra- 
this 
for business and social 


‘ 


/ forts, 
ditions of hospitality and 
recognized as the proper place 


Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


J. ALDERIC RAYMOND 


because hotel 


CE-PRESIDENT 
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pink clover 


| 
The gay clear scent of clover fields captured 


in a refreshing sequence of beauty luxuries. 


Ne er err Lipstick 
Bathsheen 


OS ee eee 


Taleum Sachet . 1.00 


Vanity . 2.00 
1.50 


1.25 


Bath Powder . 1.50 Sachet 


PRRs as a. x a SE Perfume 5.00; 


180 Lagauchetiere Street, West + Montreal, Canada 


LONDON 


PARIS 


NEW YORK 
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Empire's Northernmost Baby 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


ERE is a true story of the Can- Among the gifts bestowed on the 
adian north—a true story with baby were those sent by Her Excel- 
all the elements of romance and_ lency the Lady Tweedsmuir who met 
courage of an exciting novel. the ‘“Nascopie” at Churchill on Aug- 
2g : ust 7, and a white shetland shawl 

In 1936 Alan Scott arrived at Arctic ' ’ : : 
4 from Mrs. Patrick Ashley Cooper, 


Bay, Baffinland, to take up his posi- 


wife of the Governor of the Hudson’s 


tion as manager of the Hudson Bay 2 
. a 4 Bay Company, who was present at 
Company post there. Mr. Scott was 2 ; : . 
2 , the sailing of the ship from Mont- 
a bachelor But a year later when danke 
; : : ee real. This shaw] was used at the 
the company’s short wave radio sta- 
WE baptismal ceremony 
tion CZ5H was established one of the : . 
; Doesn’t this story supply a rathe! 
first messages transmitted over it a 
: conclusive answer to the Cassandras 
was his proposal of marriage to Miss ; leis the te , atin j 
. ~ who Clal e ace Is ye CO! y el- 
Eileen Wallace at Peterhead, Scot- f te? : 5 
. ; ete 
land. Shortly after Miss Wallace left ; 
Scotland for Canada, and when the -. 
“Nascopie” paid its yearly visit to Precision 
Arctic Bay Mis Wallace stepped rin 
as = ee th ¢ id ao This year visitors at the Motor 
as ( pecom tne ) ; ) i . tr } ~ 
or fog helen = — Show in Toronto will see the Can- 
Scott PN ‘ork’s Rock 
adian prototype of New York’s Rock- 
This yea vhen the “Nascopie” ottes and the precision dancing for 
again sailed on her annual voyage, which it is famous. The girls form- 
she carried a layette and all the other jing the troupe called the Marquis- 
necessities required by a baby. They oettes were hand-picked from points 
were for little Evelyn Pace Scott aj} over Canada, and each of the 
who has the unique distinction of hav- girls is a specialist in some type of 
ing entered this world at Arctic Bay, dancing although each of them counts 
Baffinland, the most northerly point pallet, tap, interpretative, and acro- 
n the British Empire where any patie dancing among her accomplish- 
white baby has been born ments 
rt baby was born on July 6 and All of them are charming young- 
news of the birth was received by the  sters in their early twenties, and most 
Hudson Bay Company in Montreal of their time is spent in rehearsing 





MR. NORMAN BELL, Miss Nancy Douglas, Mr. John Ore and Miss Ann 

Troe, form a gay group the supper hour of the Forest Hill Village Chapter 

dance Photograph by R. P. Wright 

s I i ig after their wardrobes 
s S Nascopie ause fines are imposed for failure 
s g da to hav pairs made promptly, or 
yn t s t Arct 3a yy undue wear and tear. They travei 
S is tized about ars with a trailer designed 
and she was to hold their wardrobe—-composed of 
nor of Miss many changes of costume, rows and 
I ison’s Bay rows of shoes, and a rack of very 
Y ur for id fine fencing foils made by G. Peon 
iSSisS .. 3 ngh is of Paris and used in a fencing routine 
s i also su vised the pur- Their costumes were designed by 
LSé t t Montreal Lucette Gerard, now living in Can- 
: s Miss Nora Wes ida ar? formerly a costume designer 
Nas é ssenger en route for for Parisian theatre productions. De- 
ing i Miss it Pangnirtung signs of the costumes are lacquered 
and st Mana J. W. Ander yn the silk with a paint spray, and 
s f Hudson's Ba Company 1 light meter is used to register the 
g t je away wher amount of light reflected by the colors 
Scotts wv Y ed the previous so that the costumes may have Maxi- 
i s it t remony mum effectiveness under the spot- 

( t Sry Nas ignt 
I M id of t And-—shhh!--those long glamorous 
( i: Inspect eyelashes are made by the dancers 
I I i Po ilso. themselves from hairs from the tail 
s lariott and F »f the pony belonging to one of the 
girls ef the troup 





SEPTEMBER SNOW MAN 


A member of Saturday Night's staff, taking a 
belated summer holiday in the Eastern Townships, ran into the record-breaking 
snowstorm of September 26 in Coaticook, Que., and obtained this photograph 
of the snow man constructed in their garden by Mr. and Mrs. Leon M. Thomas, 


amidst a profusion of zinnias and asters in vigorous bloom. The snow man 


was nearly five feet high and lasted for several days. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 








VE € 


tions a 


9F THE TEN MARQUISETTES who will be one of the dancing attrac- 
t the National Motor Show of Canada to be held in the Automotive 
Building, Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, from October 14-21. 
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TRY THIS GRAND 
FURNITURE WAX 


INTED/ eo 
@ 





vs : 








Available in Maple, Walnut or 
Mahogany to Match Your Furniture 


Here’s a Furniture Wax TINTED in your choice 
of Maple, Walnut or Mahogany! You've prob- 
ably never tried anything that will bring out the 
beauty of the finish so er. and easily. Al- 
though it’s tinted, Old English Furniture Wax will 
not change the color of the wood, but if there are 
slight nicks and mars, it will have a tendency to 
fill them, giving a marvelous, even lustre. Try it! 


Vr Pye tai 


TINTED 


FURNITURE 
4 


Services, Unlimited send one of its employees to bring usefulness which so far as we know agency where this work could be done 
home the car and its owner when _ has been overlooked. One of the banes for a reasonable fee? All the equip- 
All sorts of little “services” hav the latter has been looking too long to the executives of most women’s ment necessary would be the member- 
sprung up in the past few years to re- and too well upon the wine when clubs and organizations of any size ship lists of the clubs subscribing to 
lieve the citizenry of various smal! it is red. Others will do the shop- is the necessity of phoning all the the service, a few telephones and some 
but important chores. Some of them ping or remind absent-minded spouses members when there arises the need part-time assistants. It’s an idea on 
will take Angus, the family Airedale, of anniversaries and appointments. for an emergency meeting. Why which some alert person might cap- 
for his daily airing. Another will There is, however, another field of does not someone establish a central _ italize. 
® 


HIRST SHOWING 


history, the brand-new Mercury 8 in less than three 
months won itself a position among the established 
sales leaders! 

The 1940 Mercury 8 is a brilliant successor to 
that record-breaking car. [t offers many refine- 
ments that make it an even greater value. With 
every advantage that you'll find in any car of this 
big-car class—it has something more: Economy 
that would be surprising in any class! 

Distinctive new streamlines should again earn 
the Mercury the title of “Style Leader” in its 
\ttractive 


class. new interiors enhance the 








Or 


e New MERGURY 8 for 1940 


icecisiiee every precedent in modern automobile 


pleasure of riding or driving. New Finger-Tip 


Gearshift is mounted on the steering column. 


New seat construction and softer front springs 
add to the unique comfort of the “Mercury 


Ride.” 


reflect the character of Mercury design 


More than twenty other improvements 
em- 
phasizing the fundamentals of safety, comfort and 
performance. 

We invite you to look at this greater Mercury 8 
Feel 


under all conditions. 


—critically. the way it rides and drives 


Any Ford dealer will be 


glad to give you all the time you want with this 


great new Car. 





HIGHLIGHTS OF THE NEW MERCURY 8 FOR 1940 


Finger-Tip Gearshift — on steering Bodies- 


Wide, Roomy 


comfort, 


Big Hydraulic Brakes 
straight stops. 


New Sealed-Beam 


column. 


Controlled Veatilation 
comfort, 


all-weather quick, 


95-hp. V -type, 8-cylinder Engine Headlamps 
smooth, powerful, supremely effi- 
cient, 20 to 25 


miles per gallon of gasoline.) 


night driving. 


(Owners report 


— eight beautiful body colours, 


SIXTY THOUSAND OWNERS 


seat six in 


for greater comfort and safety in 


New Blue and Silver Tone Interiors 





SIXTY THOUSAND FRIENDS 
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Peek FREAN & 


Company, Limited, 
regret that, owing to 
the International 
Situation, a full 
range of biscuits is 


no longer available. 


VITA-WEAT 
(Regd.) Crispbread 
and the more popu- 
lar varieties will still 


be on sale. 


Rescue 








What a Mother 
Says: — 
"| have used BOVRIL for 


“many years and raised my 
"two boys on BOVRIL. | 


"use it because | find it 
"nourishing." os 


To enjoy the 
New York 
World’s Fair 


ee | 


Choose the hospitable atmosphere of 
quiet comfort, friendlyservice,delight- 
ful meals and central location (only 20 
minutes to the Fair) of The Seymour. 


Early reservations are advised 


EDMOND COTTY, Mgr 
(Former Mer. C.P.R. Hotels) 


HOTEL 


SEYMOUR 


50 West 45th Street - New York 





— cd 
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The happiest days of many patients’ lives 
have been spent at Homewood. It is 
more than a hospital for the treatment 
of nervous and mental strain . . . it 
is a community of beautiful buildings 
situated on a scenic country site, where 
good cheer and interest rule. The services 
of a kindly medical staff—hydrotherapy, 
massage, diet, electrotherapy, occupational 
therapy, are all included in one very 
moderate rate. 


Write Harvey Clare, M.D., 


Medical Superintendent, Homewood Sanitarium, 


Guelph, Ont. 

















Retes- Single £4; Double $5.£0; Suites $8 


CONCERNING FOOD 





St. Martin, I Give You a Toast 


BY CYNTHIA BROWN 


CLOSED the red book whose print 

had suddenly fogged and there he 
oo: oe “George,” I muttered, “J 
do remember you..... Ee 

Who could have anticipated run- 
ning smack into George in a smug 
and arty volume on Feast Days and 
their Foods? Really there is no emo- 
tional safety zone left. There he was, 
six feet three and a half inches of 
him, the sunburn, crinkles round the 
eyes, soft voice and ruinously broken 
English, my Czech airman fellow 
traveller re-assembled by a_ phrase. 
Oh George! 

“Czechoslovakia celebrates Thanks- 
giving on St. Martin’s Day, Novem- 
ber the 11th,” said the red book 
blandly. 

Have you anything left to give 
thanks for on St. Martin’s Day this 
November, George? Is there more 
than the ghost of a fat goose to be 
eaten with ceremony on Martinmas in 
German, ruined Czechoslovakia? Have 
you yourself perhaps already mount- 
ed above the clouds for the last time, 
as we learned when we were little 
that all good soldiers do? 

Of course his name wasn’t even 
George. It was one of those hand- 
some Czech names with odd accents 
“Jaroslav” I think it was: but he said 
George would do admirably. He had 
been out to Australia and across 
America selling airplane parts. He 
was rejoining his squadron in Prague. 

“Why put your head in the noose 
just now?” I asked idly—now being 
July 1938—‘You will almost certain- 
ly be killed if there’s a war.” 

“Madame,” said George, reducing 
me to pulp without half trying, “We 
too love our country.” 

George was a crack aeronaut with 
prizes won at Paris and at Rome as 
well as Prague. He made a delight- 
ful ship-board companion. I landed 
in England knowing a great deal of 
the history of the ancient Kingdom 
of Bohemia, my dancing was vastly 
improved, and my feeling for the 
White Lady cocktail deep and last- 
ing. All due to one Czech. 

“Goodbye Madame, remember me 
a little,” said George as he bowed 
over my hand on the boat train’s ar- 
rival in London. 

I think I am glad that it seems 
only George who has forgotten. 

St. Martin, patron saint of tavern 
keepers and other dispensers of good 
eating and drinking would it be out 
of order for this person to substitute 
a White Lady for a goose in your 
honor, remembering George? 


Apples Are Here 


It was my noble and expressed re- 
solve as I ground out the complicated 
enough directions for French crois- 
sants last week to discuss apple saucs 
this week. I mean it. Apples are be- 
ginning to flood the market; we 
should use them incessantly. 

The early “‘Transparents,” those de- 
licious pale yellow apples that neve1 
never blush, are first. They won't 
keep. Use them while you may. Their 
lovely flavor and very white flesh 
makes them a perfect dessert apple to 
eat raw. The best way to cook them 
is to peel and quarter them and cook 
very gently in a light syrup until the) 
are actually transparent. The quar- 
ters keep their shape and the juice 
very nearly jells. Even without 
cream, when so cooked they are a 
sweet fit for a king. 

Use them cooked this way to fill 
the open centre of a Swedish almond 
cake decorated with cream whipped 
and piped in squiggles from a con- 
fectioner’s tube. You will find them 
the last word. The almond cake is 
made with one cup of fruit sugar, 
half a pound of almonds, 4 egg yolks, 4 
egg whites, 1 tablespoonful of melted 
butter. Mix the sugar and egg yolks 
to a smooth cream, add the butter, and 
the almonds blanched and put through 
a nut mill or rotary grater. Fold in 
the egg whites beaten very stiff and 
bake in an angel cake tin for about 
three quarters of an hour in a mod- 
erate oven. 

Gravensteins, yellow apples which do 
blush probably about their poor keep- 
ing qualities, are next to be watched 
for. They are like no others for bak- 
ing, cored, the centre filled with 
sugar, a bit of butter, and a sprink- 
ling of cinnamon, and cooked in a 
slow oven they “foam” as they bake 





THE 1940 CARS, Completely new design, embodying style and utility features 
; not heretofore accomplished, feature the new McLaughlin-Buick models. Above 
: is the Series "50 Super” four-door sedan. 





Royal York Hotel, Toronto. From left to right—Mr. Godfrey Ridout, Miss 
Barbara Baldwin, Mr. Ian Douglas, Miss Phyllis Millan 


AT THE DANCE given by the Forest Hill Village Chapter I.0.D.E., at the 
Photograph by R. P. Wright | 


and taste the way I privately con- jas, have accustomed a lot of he-men 


“ITama 
Business Girl!” 


oe 


AM twenty-two years old 
and have been in business 
for five years. I opened a bank 
account for two reasons—its con- 
venience; and the incentive it 





gives me to save regularly. 


“IT am paid twice a month and on pay day | calculate the 
amount of cash | am going to need the next two weeks for 
board, carfare, church collections, the hairdresser, amusements, 
etc. The balance | put to my savings account, with certain pro- 
portions designated for holidays, insurance premiums and per- 
manent savings. 


“And here is an interesting thing—perhaps the greatest induce- 
ment I have to save is my bank book itself, with its steadily 
growing cash balance.” 


The Roval Bank has prepared a Budget 
Book that will be of use in helping other 
girls who want to save. Would you like a copy? 


ceive ambrosia used to on Mount to a lot of sieved purée they call 
Olympus. Use honey instead of sugar apple sauce, but once men would have K 


and the Greek suggestion is even more sneered at it as baby food. But her: 


marked. it is, apparently to stay. It has just 
Did you ever find the end of yester- added one more chore to the home 
day’s deep apple tart in the refriger- cook’s curses. Where once we had 


ator when you were hungry? There's only to compete with what Mother 
something! If for reasons best known ysed to make we now have the whole 
to yourself and your dressmaker you umalgamated Restaurant Chefs of 


do not eat pastry, believe me that par- America against us, dears Watch 
ticular flavor is not prohibited. So us take it in our stride. 

far as I know this is my own inven- Use Mackintosh Reds, Snows or the 
tion, and I recommend it wholeheart- Snow hybrid apple called Fameuse 
edly for making this apple sauce purée as 


long as you can get them. You will 
then have a clear deep rosy sauce 
Oven Apple Sauce er ek ee, ee 
is decorative as it’s delicious seat 
the boys at their own game, that’s the 


Peel and slice apples exactly as 
trick. 


you would for apple pie, but in greater 
quantity. Pile the pieces in a covered 
ovenware dish that has a cover. Do Rose Apple Sauce 


it in layers, sprinkling sugar, tiny 


daubs of butter, and cinnamon on Chop Mackintosh Red, Snow, 01 
each layer. Put on the cover and bake Fameuse apples without peeling and 
the works. The length of time re- eover scantily with water. Boil it 
quired depends on the variety of gently until all the pulp is soft. Use 
apple you use. Transparents or a big wire sieve and smooth the 


Gravensteins take about half an hour’ whole works through. To the result- 
and require no water at all. If you jng purée add white sugar to suit 
are using a firmer or dryer apple your own taste. Boil it again for 
sprinkle about two tablespoons of about three minutes, drop in a wal- 
water on the layers before you put the nut of butter and beat it in. Serve it 
dish in the oven and bake a bit jna deep transparent bowl. 
longer. The butter gives it that smooth 
The result is a rosy colored con- slips-down-while-you-converse quality 
fection quite unlike any apple sauce so much admired in the lovely quiet 


of my experience, and delicious when of the cafeteria where John lunches 
well chilled. You will never miss the [| think myself it’s the bunk. But 
figure-ruining pastry. Of course you don't say I didn’t tell you how it is 
may use cream...... The tricks to done Applesauce, I salute you! 


remember are (1) the cover is act- ee 
ing like the pastry top to keep the 

apples moist (2) the apples must not TRAVELERS 
be cooked to a mush, nor yet too firm 
(3) do not be too generous with the 
cinnamon, this is an apple dish, not a 
spice bowl. 

Greenings, all over green, Wealthys 
with red stripes on a yellow ground, 2 7 é 
and Wolf Rivers are all apples to July, has sailed from New York for 
cook, not to eat raw, and all in sea- England for service. The Hon. Mrs. 
son from September to the end of Strutt will remain in the United 
November. Mackintosh Reds arrive States. 





The Hon. Michael Strutt, brother of 
the Duchess of Norfolk, a reserve 
officer in the British Army, whose 
marriage to Miss Aerielle Fraser took 
place in Newport, Rhode Island, in 
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Direction of 
VERNON G. CARDY 


early in October and are super for Mrs. L. A. Sewell has returned to 

cooking or eating until January. Montreal from St. Patrick where she | MONTREAL 
Restaurants, particularly cafeter spent the summer! | 

6 — _ 






You'll enjoy it because it is tasty... deli- 
ciously tender ...and so full of health- 
aiding vitamins. 

You'll enjoy it because it will save you time, worry 
and work. There are over 60 kinds of Canadian Food 
Fish and Shellfish from which countless satisfying 
menus can be prepared easily and quickly. 

You’ll enjoy it because the whole family will really 
“do justice” to your meals. And they’ll never tire of 
the variety of delicious dishes that can be made with 
fresh water or sea FISH. 

DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, OTTAWA 


AND HERE’S | Creamed Fish in Hot Biscuits i 
THE RECIPE | Combine 1'4 cupfuls flaked, cooked or canned fish and 2: 

t tablespoons of chopped pimento with 1 cupful of medium! 

' white sauce. Season with salt, pepper and a dash of cayenne. | 
| Bake rich baking powder biscuits, split and butter while hot} 
! and serve with the creamed fish between the layers and over! 
the top. Hot buttered spinach and slices of hard cooked eggs ; 


‘are a good accompaniment. ‘ 


LL eee ee eee ee 


WRITE 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Department of Fisheries, 


Ottawa. —— 
Please send me your 52-page Bookiet. 
“100 Tempting Fish Recipes”. ‘ 
Name 

(PLEASE PRINT LETTERS PLAINLY) 
Address 
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He started towards her, stopped as 
if uncertain of something, and then 
he was coming towards her swiftly, 


his nice blond head bent over as he 
Sennen panne ememememeeaetinnre, - ane climbed. 
Leona scrambled in her mind for 
an excuse. Then suddenly she re- 
Approach to Romance membered that this was her adven- 
ture. She must face it. This was the 
adventure that was to hearten her 
BY ALICE CAMERON BROWN through long days of managing, 
ordering, saving, settling children’s 
L EONA sat on the bench at the fifth able man was a_ prospective lover disputes, long evenings of Hoars. 
tee and lit a cigarette. From this She hadn’t known marriage could get Whatever was in his glance as he 
eminence she could see a man like this, tasteless. Not that Ralph looked at her would tell the tale, 
approaching the sixth green. Now, didn’t love her. He was just tired, \-hether or not she was still attrac- 
that was the way a man should look, always tired. She’d given up sug- tive, whether or not she was still a 
slimly built and wearing grey flan- gesting dances. It was a long ride \yoman. 
nels like she had urged Ralph to get downtown to a show. There was She turned aside to let him get the 
for himself whenever he could afford nothing good enough to eat to ask the effect of the pensive, waiting profile 
the additional outlav. Absorbed in the Eltons. And as a final resort, after 
game, too. Though she could not see his she'd plagued Ralph to take her some 


— ine is smile satis- lace he Id say, “Of course, it’s 
face she imagined his smile of satis place ne would say course, i AUTUMN Is UNFAIR 
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He faction when the ball lit on the green’ fine for me right here, Leona, but if 
i and rolled over near the cup. She you want to do something. why not { UTUMN is unfair 
; : ‘s r > are?’ A 
ie wished he would look up and see het call up the Hoars? To stir again, in lash of wood 
Ye there, She felt very nice in her new The man was on the green now. A emoke 
i red suit. She’d been lucky to get her single putt Now, perhaps he would Scent of bitter berries 
: color when she'd landed in at the tail- look up and see her. After all, it w aS The ashes of desire 
a end of the sale. Red appealed to most 4 day of days, a miracle such as onl; To stir and prod with gnarled un- 
*, males, too, some primal instinct in ee a Indian summer, all blue friendly fingers 
Tas > al spar Zz oT? 
ee, Sak eee. Rees he, Wonee s00n ° a eee lhe leaves piled high about the tender 
: up. In spite of her old shoes unearthed A little encounter with an attrac- sali 
‘ ’ ¢ ’ ‘- > » 1) ‘ 
from the basement she felt almost tive male would restore her faith in Disturbing the sleeping blossoms. 
perfect for a little adventure herself She got up, glad that het 
As if this wasn’t enough adventure figure could stand a_ knitted suit, (O to be free of this damaging en- 
With a little crime thrown in! She’d threw down her cigarette butt and chantment 
certainly been desperate when she’d ground it under the heel of her pre- Of russet leaves and scarlet thorney 
gone so far as to run off with the Marriage shoe hedges!) 
money Ralph had given her to pay She realized that the sun was bring- Even to walk quite swiftly in the 
the maid. dashed off before her con- ing out all the glint in her vanishing evenings 
science started in permanent as even the best rinse failed Down fog-filled streets 
But there are times when a minor ‘© 40. It was a pleasant sensation, Pressing the cool to your lips 
} sel f- > j It ring > 5 vis? 
crime prevents a major one, she re- oa ‘ ye ul 2 s ponde 1 on ioe Is not enough! 
1 : allure. t brought a glow to her face 
flected. It had to be something to . , sh : O anodvne of snow. 
‘ Bee ce yy so that she felt beautiful again Not : 
break the grind. Even passing over! s Swift-falling white delivering angel, 
: ; eae t as when she had been a girl, but as 
the daily round she recalled the thes J fatal € thirty Or rain .. or wind or any single 
equally vapid social one. The Hoars : thing 
coming in for bridge. How she hated To break this tenuous leash. 
Com Hoar’s line, ‘‘What’d you've done I E WAS looking around now, largé ane 
* I o le 1eart sleey; 
Leona,” when her mind was one third colored glasses flashing in the sun I t the hea eep 


Lightly, as the brown tulip bulbs 
To let the heart sleep 





yn the tossings above in the children’s Looking for Number Seven, of course 
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room, one third reproaching herself Leona knew where it was. Right up B. Rayon Crepe with brace- 
vith the kind of lunch she was going here beside her on this knoll She MONA (GOULD. let sleeves, gold - coloured 
; nave. and the other thind on the waa + sae , : E necklace, gathered bodice, 
o have, and re other 1} I n could see the 7 on the box through sashed waist and bowed 
game. “That time you had spades. a clump of leafless trees. Zut she aon a Dahlia, Fir tree 
; ; ey bit en, ’ 
Say, if you'd bid your ace on the third knew, too, that there were no direc- she had put on for the occasion, a Sines 12 i. in thee oun 
ound, remember It'd been 1 tions on the course One just man- wistful glance that looked down over 
lkaws: ” Are’ he re “( 7 = hoc —. ¢ e seve - ttre / yrs eo . 
valkaway age i the first round as best he could. th venth fairway. A photographe1 TEATIMERS — dine-and-dancers 
She loathed the yawning insipidity The fact that they were both strangers had once told her by all means to have hat ill ( d definite 
that followed upon their hesitating re- on the course almost threw them at profiles taken. She stood poised, OF Whar YOU Wi an elnite 7 
it, the table overed with the yne another She smiled at his in- ready for romance, a flame sprung what you want!) At home equally 
ra ips and ashtrays. Tom - decisio en were so ps tic. Z f e fallen leaves ° va 
rt s and a . ym a i on. M n were so pathetic. And from the fallen leave at rushing teas or after-game”’ 
Vays put the ashes in his saucer before she knew it she had waved her “Thank you,” a voice came to het lviti With the Coll T 
But still, the Hoars would always new red handkerchief at him. unbelieving ears. “Thank you _ for ach vines. it the ollege og- 
’ + h 1 ‘ 7” 
yme And you didn’t have ») have Immediately she regretted her waving to me. I could hardly get gery rep for good taste and 
nything extr Old cake, the kind hastines: was a | hing here fe e g > Sé as r : ; 
4 : see lastiness. It was a bold thing to do, he fast enough when I] saw it was A. Soft Grey wool in < see occasion-rightness. 
it keeps, she reflected shudderingly vaving at a strange man ona strange you. Just as glad I didn’t see that ‘watt heae” mene shoulders ” 
. ae 4 - . A . “*nail - s s s 
i the silver didn’t have to be just golf course. Her heart beat fast and red outfit before I made that putt, and waist. Sizes 11 to 17. 7 Eaton Price Each 12.95 
mm llate her cheeks burned with shame. After though. Might have put me off. See FOURTH FLOOR CENTRE 
That man down there now, he ill, she was not that kind of woman, me sink that one? Haven't played for ~& o 
voked nteresting Leona felt she was a very tame variety of house- years either. . .” < s LIMITED 
ke a gir igain when every person- vife Tom Hoar was rambling on. mmm wl 








DODGERS Zepsoay | 


“FULL FLOATING” RIDE 
ALL PASSENGERS SIT IN 


THE “Comfort Zone” 


EXTREMELY WIDE BODY 
ON 117” WHEELBASE CHASS 








@ All this size, beauty and luxury and the 
great Dodge reputation will cost you nothing 
extra. The amazing truth is that the Dodge 
Kingsway price is right down with the other 


three LOWEST PRICED CARS! 


The Dodge Kingsway Sedan is a true six- 
passenger car... SIT ina Kingsway and you 
will instantly see that the seats are as wide as 
the seats of 3 armchairs . . . and as you sit 
you will see more because the greatly increased 
GLASS AREA in the Kingsway tives you 
visibility like an observation car. The “Full 
Floating Ride” is first introduced to the lowest- 
price field in the Dodge Kingsway .. . the 
seats are located in the “comfort zone” well 
forward of the rear axle . . . Like amidships 
in an ocean liner, you ride at the point of least 
up-and-down motion. 


Generous interior dimensions are matched by 
wide doors that OPEN wide . . . the trunk is 
very spacious and the wide lid gives you easy 
access . . . the 84 horsepower Dodge engine 
gives you power to spare. Lower centre of 
gravity makes the Kingsway steady on the 
turns and safer to drive. 





1940 Dodge De Luxe Special 6-Passenger Four-Door Sedan 


Prove these claims for yourself. Phone your 
Dodge dealer and drive a Kingsway. Get the 
thrill of its luxury and amazing driving ease. 
Learn for yourself what a “Full Floating” Ride 





really means. q 
(11 1910 Dodge cars have the ‘ 
Dodge Handy -Control Gear- Bodies in all Dodge cars “se 
shift. Gearshifting is simpler for 1940 are 55 inches DODGE KINGSWAY COUPE 
and easier... front compart- wide at the front seat, 56 Rear doors in vil Dodge y 





ment floor is freeof obstructions inches wide at the rear cars far 1940 are iia : i The rear view of the new 1940 Dodge cars is a DELIVERED " 
... three can sit comfortably in seat . . . wider than the straight up and down ag sot symphony of curves. The trunk is larger and the s 2 
the front seat. Horn ring stan seats of three armchairs. on BOTH sides like a floor of the trunk is level with the bottom of the in d 
dard equipment on Custom and SitinanewDodgek ings- house door. You walk “z opening. The rear window is larger, has no divid- Ont 5 
De Luxe Special way and see for yourself, in and walk out easily. ing strip and is curved to fit the body Windsor, 7 : 
‘ License, freight and local a 
' ’ , ’ ‘2p’ ron _ ’ rg \rgy > ’ ’ ’ taxes (if any) only extre. 3 

* COMPARE THE PRICE WITH THE VERY LOWEST PRICED CARS _ e 





